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THE LIVE STOCK FARMER... 


“a tower of strength” to a Nation at war 


Farming isn’t just an occupation—it’s a 
way of life. 

The primary reason why the American 
Farmer is fully meeting the pressing food 
needs of today’s fight for freedom, is his 
deep-rooted faith in and loyalty to the 
Nation that was founded and built on 
basic Agriculture. The FARM is still the 
broad, enduring base upon which rests 
the security of the nation. 


In the face of adverse weather, short- 
ages of labor and equipment, and the un- 
certainties that make planning difficult, 
the American Farmer is going right ahead 
with his business of meeting wartime 
food requirements. His record of accom- 
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plishments is a story of all-out effort, 
long hours, careful planning and inge- 
nuity which commands the respect of a 
Nation at war. 


Solving the problems of the Live Stock 
and Meat Industry after the war will re- 
quire this same energy and determina- 
tion. Post-war adjustments in live stock 
production and meat distribution will 
call for united action by the entire In- 
dustry. 


Close co-operation of every segment of 
the Live Stock and Meat Industry és the 
frank acknowledgment that no differ- 
ences among men are as great as the 
common cause which unites them. 
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Rationing 


HE recent changes in the meat rationing program 

have been a bit confusing but nevertheless en- 
couraging as showing the willingness and ability of 
OPA to move quickly in an emergency. 

One thing has been pretty well shown by the ex- 
perience to date, and that is that it is not practical to 
ration a commodity which is available in surplus 
quantity (such as has been the case with pork for 
months past) or in too light supply so that even with 
rationing the quantity available cannot be equitable 
and widely distributed. 

There have been rumors that the sudden change 
in the meat rationing program made a few days after 
the May program had been announced was ordered 
to offset some adverse publicity in the farm belt re- 
sulting from the Montgomery Ward plant seizure. 
No overnight developments within the industry could 
have brought such drastic changes. Be that as it may, 
the discontinuance of rationing on all but beef steaks 
and roasts will make it doubly hard to retail those 
products, and probably by the time this is in print 
they, too, will be dropped from rationing. 

How long the supply of meat will justify discon- 
tinuance of the program remains to be seen. If cattle 
move freely this summer and fall, if the confidence 
of feeders is restored and a good feed crop grown, 
then rationing may not again be necessary, at least 
for many months. But the industry should recognize 
that it has just as great an interest in getting good 
distribution of meat as does the consumer. Taking 
meat off the ration list does not increase the supply 
of meat available to consumers. One small shop in 
California two weeks after lamb rationing was 
stopped had 18 unfilled orders for legs of lamb on a 
single Saturday. The wholesaler was still rationing 
the product put out through its various retail custo- 
mers and this particular retailer had not been able 
to get an increased supply. 

Consumers will probably complain more over in- 
ability to buy meat now than when it was rationed. 
They knew then that the supply was limited. 

Marketings during the next six months will have a 
lot of weight in deciding the future of rationing. Let 
us hope they are sufficient to make available and 
equitably to distribute fairly generous supplies of 
beef, pork and mutton. 


Draft Deferment 


F THEY were not so serious, the recent rulings 
and counter-rulings of the Selective Service— 
doubtless motivated by a desire to fill army de- 
mands—might be considered comical. Thousands of 
registrants are being kept in a state of confusion 
because of these continuing rapid-fire changes. The 
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prime consideration is, of course, the winning of the 
war; but it remains to be seen whether production 
can be maintained on the desired scale with men be- 
ing drafted from the farms and the ranches and the 
war plants. Such an apparent disregard for the con- 
sequences may have repercussions that would be re- 
flected in the added difficulty of securing adequate 
appropriations for peace times. If Congress and the 
country at large rebel against present practices it 
may result in such a tight buttoning-up of appro- 
priations as to place us again in a position of un- 
preparedness for whatever may come. 

For the Selective Service the present confusion 
must be very disheartening. It and the local draft 
boards have done a creditable job. For them, for 
the registrants, for the industries affected and for 
the country as a whole, it is regrettable that a sound, 
understandable policy could not have been adopted in 
the beginning and then followed to the end with only 
such adjustments as experience and the war program 
made necessary. Now we can only hope that the 
thousands of men being taken from essential war 
and food industries are really needed and that pro- 
duction will not be too seriously hampered. 


Too Much Criticism? 


E SUPPOSE that once in a while readers of 

our editorials feel like asking us if we don’t 
think the government ever does anything right. 
Well, we'll admit we don’t just say yes to every pol- 
icy and order and shut up. We do argue. But, now 
that you ask us, we will say that government is not 
all bad, maybe not half bad. The government, the 
kind we have, has a lot of people to satisfy—amillions 
of laborers, business men, farmers, stockmen and 


- others. Can it give every one of these everything 


he wants? No, and therefore government gets criti- 
cism, and plenty of it is constructive. 

If you picture for this country a different kind 
of government, where criticism is absent, where 99 
per cent of the people are in agreement on a debat- 
able subject, what would you see? It wouldn’t be 
what you want and you would hope never, never ac- 
tually to see this kind of government in America. 
No, you would much prefer the complaints of the 
millions. 

Ours is not perfection in government but it is 
the closest to perfection that man has yet devised. 
Under democracy America has prospered and is 
strong. Now in war, its armed forces are the strong- 
est, and its civilians in agriculture and industry, 
though they may criticize many controls and re- 
strictions, have buckled down and succeeded in a 
gigantic production of food and weapons of war. 

Perhaps we should for a change write an edi- 
torial in praise of the government. We will. We 
prize above all our democratic form of government 
and we prize our right and duty to criticize. 






























































Packinghouse Labor 


AST FALL for a time cattle receipts were heavier 

than packers could handle currently to good ad- 
vantage, although the trouble then experienced was 
merely a taste of what was to come later in the form 
These continued for 
weeks and embargoes were in force at many markets; 
and recently the rush to clear overweight hogs be- 
fore the price dropped brought a recurrence of em- 


of excessive runs of hogs. 


bargoes at some markets. 


We can expect more of the same this fall as hogs 
are rushed to market to beat the Oct. 1 decrease in 
price, and as cattle runs pick up almost certainly to 


exceed last year’s runs. 


To meet this situation packers have fewer men 


ers to handle. 


than a year ago, and worse still, they have lost Many 
skilled workers whose places have been partially 
filled with inexperienced men. 


It seems plain that under the circumstances fa]j 
cattle slaughter will not depend so much on the jp. 
tent of producers to ship as on the ability of pack. 


It is not too late to take steps to relieve this 
bottleneck. While the army will no doubt refuse to 
release any skilled packinghouse workers until the 
invasion has proved successful, at that time it should 
be willing to move in that direction. The war is be- 
ing won on many fronts and the food front is by no 


means the least important one. 





Market More Cattle for War 


OME RANCHERS CONSIDER THE 

market situation and determine the 
classes and number of cattle they intend 
to sell far ahead of their selling season 
and then handle and condition them to 
meet the demand. Many others wait 
until market time and then attempt to 
select from the herd the classes that 
best meet the kinds the market wants. 
Under present circumstances with re- 
spect to the feed situation, cattle num- 
bers and the need for beef, one cannot 
expect this course of random selection 
to fill the war demand or advantageous- 
ly market the number of slaughter cattle 
that should be sold to safeguard a com- 
fortable balance between available feed 
supplies and cattle numbers. 

When the circumstances require a 
heavy marketing and a reduction in 
numbers to balance with feed supplies, 
it is particularly important to deter- 
mine the number and classes of cattle 
one intends to sell well in advance of the 
selling season and then handle and con- 
dition them to meet the current market 
outlet. This procedure calls for segre- 
gation of the market cattle as early as 
practicable and separate handling hence- 
forth, so that they can be fed and grazed 
on good nutritious forage to develop and 
condition them for slaughter. This proc- 
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ess not only enables one to preserve an 
efficient breeding herd but also to im- 
prove the condition and increase the 
number of market cattle. Market cattle 
include those killed for farm use,’ as 
well as all cattle and calves consumed 
in small towns and processed at the 
great terminal market centers. In re- 
cent years a substantial number of cat- 
tle sales have been made to stock up 
new cattle raising enterprises which 
were developed by the conversion of 
intensified farm crop lands to forage 
production purposes. This situation, 
while meritorious from the standpoint 
of soil conservation, nevertheless accel- 
erated cattle production, which accounts 
in no small measure for the nation’s 
present record cattle population. Cattle 
numbers increase when the number of 
calves produced is greater than death 
losses, plus the total number marketed 
for slaughter. This situation has pre- 
vailed annually since 1938 and the cattle 
population has steadily increased. 

Table 2 covering the years 1942 and 
1943 illustrates the manner explained 
above and the rate that cattle increases 
took place during the recent upward 
cycle. 

In 1948, with more cattle on hand, the 
calf crop was 1,700,000 head greater 


Nation's Cattle Production and Slaughter 
TABLE 2 


Cattle Population, Estimated Calf Production and 


Total cattle and calves at begin- 
ning of year 

Calves born (estimate) 
Total market slaughter 
Farm slaughter 
Death loss 


Total slaughter and death loss.. 
Cattle increase 


Total cattle at close of year 


Slaughter 
(Millions) 
1942 


1943 1944 


79.1 


82.2 
? 


34.4 





than in 1942. Calves born exceeded cat- 
tle slaughter and death loss by approx- 
imately 4,000,000 head in 1942 and 3, 
000,000 in 1943. As shown in Table 2, 
the cattle population increased during 
both 1942 and 1943 because the number 
of calves born each year greatly ex- 
ceeded the number of cattle absorbed 
by slaughter and death loss. Since cat- 
tle numbers on hand Jan. 1, 1944, were 
3,000,000 head greater than on Jan. 1, 
1943, it seems safe and conservative to 
assume that the calf crop, death loss and 
farm slaughter in 1944 will be at least 
equal to the numbers shown in 1943. On 
this basis, the nation would have to mar- 
ket about 30,000,000 cattle for slaughter 
to maintain the Jan. 1, 1944, cattle pop- 
ulation. The calculations are shown 
with the above assumptions in the fol- 
lowing illustration: 


Example 1 
Number of cattle and calves 


on hand, Jan. 1, 1944............ 82,200,000 
Number of calves expected in 

1944 (assumed same as 

ME siiiiticssnectvinstcisapedayigbindons 34,400,000 

NOE sbi casi ccrecinabadeael 116,600,000 
Death loss in 1944 (assumed 

pase. Ob TORS etc 3,200,000 
Farm slaughter (assumed 

ime Wi TOG) oso scsciissctinssic 1,200,000 
Number needed to maintain 

Jan. 1, 1944, cattle popula- 

I aire 82,200,000 

A: Sivkiticeebeies ees 86,600,000 


Market requirement to main- 
tain Jan. 1, 1944 numbers.. 30,000,000 


Cattle Marketing Goals 


The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics suggests a 1944 market goal that 
will effect a reduction of cattle numbers 
to 76,800,000 head or 5,400,000 less than 
present numbers. Marvin Jones, war 
food administrator, in a Farm and Home 
Hour address said: “Our goals suggest 
marketing and other disappearances of 
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about 3,000,000 more cattle this -year 
than the number of calves dropped.” 
This objective would obtain approx- 
imately the same reduction as that sug- 
gested by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Such an objective would re- 
quire marketing about 35,400,000 cattle 
and calves in 1944 as shown in the illus- 
tration that follows: 


Example 2 
Number of cattle and calves 
on hand, Jan. 1, 1944.......... 82,200,000 


Number of calves expected in 
1944 (assumed the same as 


SY sicsssineb Ridin Sekimaeetadedsin 34,400,000 

TN mcsticenitincecaeanes 116,600,000 
Death loss, 1944 (assumed 

same aS 1948)....................0. 3,200,000 
Farm slaughter (assumed 

geme ah TORO csi 1,200,000 
BAE and WFA goal................ 76,800,000 

TE sexctinmbeblente lane: 81,200,000 
1944 market requirement to 

achieve the BAE goal sug- 

ONE spuithsitestscsedccalvenanalcaandin 35,400,000 


In 1943, the total slaughter was 26,- 
000,000 cattle, as shown in Table 2. The 
above goal calls for the marketing of 
9,400,000 more cattle in 1944 than that 
of 1943. To achieve this goal the nation 
would have to market over one-third 
more cattle in 1944 than it did the pre- 
vious year. The conditioning of such a 
volume of cattle to meet market re- 
quirements presents a gigantic task and 
intricate problem in the light of past 
performance and the present feed situa- 
tion. The inference that it is unlikely 
that this marketing objective will be 
reached is suggested by the following 
statement made in a BAE report. “Live- 
stock goals for 1944 call for a reduction 
in the number of cattle and calves to 
76,800,000 head. Unless cattle and calf 
slaughter is materially increased in 1944, 
however, numbers on farms are likely 
to remain at a high level.” 


While people may disagree as to the 
number of cattle that should and can be 
conditioned and marketed in 1944, still 
it is generally agreed to by those who 
have given thought to the situation that 
the objective should be to market at 
least enough cattle in 1944 to reverse 
the upward trend and to reduce the 
present record cattle population by a 
substantial number. That objective calls 
for the marketing of more than 30,000,- 
000 cattle in 1944, 


Planned Action and 
Coordinated Effort Needed 


Cattle marketing volume sufficiently 
large substantially to reduce the present 
cattle population calls for long-range 
planning by the rancher and feeder, in 
order to condition a maximum number 
of cattle with the feed available. Like- 
wise it calls for planning and timely 
action on the part of the government 
war agencies, which are concerned with 
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the allocation of high protein feeds and 
with control of the rate of movement 
of beef into consumption channels. The 
planning of such an undertaking starts 
with the source of the supply—the in- 
dividual ranch—whete it will be neces- 
sary for the cattle grower to make the 
best possible use of his grass and hay. 

The feeder in turn will be obliged to 
make his feed supply go further by the 
most efficient feeding methods possible 
and by marketing his cattle with a 
somewhat lower degree of finish than 
usual. 

The government war agencies men- 
tioned above also come into the picture 
for timely and coordinated action to 
further the development and condition- 
ing of cattle and properly to gear the 
movement of beef into the channels of 
consumption when and as it is needed 
for the all-out war effort. 

If this objective, calculated to help 
provide the meat needed while the 
nation is at war and at the same time 
to improve the balance between live- 
stock numbers and available feed, is 
accomplished the job will necessitate 
the following procedure: 


1. Production of the highest possible 
crop and forage yields and the most 
efficient utilization of the feed. 

2. A slow-up or halt in conversion 
of farm lands from intensified crops to 
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forage and cattle raising purposes, at 
least until the objective is achieved. 


3. Conditioning fewer cattle for choice 
and prime beef and marketing the great 
bulk of them in condition to yield 
medium and good grades of beef, in 
order to make the most efficient use of 
the feed available and market a maxi- 
mum number of cattle. 


4. Planning market policies well in 
advance of selling time and handling the 
cattle to keep them gaining. 

5. Marketing a proportionate number 
of productive cattle of all classes in 
addition to the normal beef turn-off 
made up of good cattle and those on the 
cull order. 

6. Selling a greater percentage of 
young cattle before they increase the 
herds and saving a minimum number 
of select replacement heifers and send- 
ing the rest to slaughter even if it 
requires spaying and handling them like 
steers; also by marketing an increased 
number of weighty calves which are 
ready for slaughter direct from the 
range. 

7. Market a greater percentage of 
cows along in years, while they still 
command a relatively good price and 
before they break down into the canner 
class. 

8. Timely and coordinated action on 
the part of the government war agencies 


Indication of the interest taken by the nation’s high school students in the 
importance of meat in the war effort may be seen in the hundreds of posters 
submitted for the ninth meat poster contest sponsored by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, some of them shown here. Entries from every section 
of the country reflected the influence of an educational program on the 
nutritive value of meat and, in addition, displayed a high caliber of artistic 
ability. First place in this year’s judging, under the title “Meat Fights for 
Freedom,” was awarded to Ronald Fritz, high school student of Camden, N. J. 
The judging committee consisted of (left to right) Thomas B. Cotton, adver- 
tising department, Wilson & Co.; William Smith, Cudahy Packing Co.; E. L. 
Goelz, art director, Armour and Company, and J. S. Zdenek, advertising de- 


partment, Swift & Company. 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































which control the allocation of high 
protein feeds and the rate of movement 
of beef into consumption channels. 


9. Unified and concerted action by all 
concerned to further the objective. 


To accomplish the objective will re- 
quire also a continuation of the favor- 
able weather situation that prevailed 
over the country in 1942 and 1943 to 
make possible the production of the feed 
crops and forage needed. 


Safeguards Breeding Herds 


The above procedure safeguards the 
continuity and efficiency of the breeding 
herds and at the same moment furthers 
the objective at an opportune time to 
serve the national interest and the wel- 
fare of the cattle industry. 

Even if this goal is not reached but 
substantial headway is made, the en- 
deavor would be a step in the right 
direction for the national interest. If 
effectively pursued, this procedure will 
also soften the repercussions that are 
bound to follow in the economic adjust- 
ments from war to peace, and will put 
the cattle industry on a firmer founda- 
tion when normal times return. 


(This is the second of two articles by 
Mr. Brennen, of the agricultural exper- 
iment station of the University of Ne- 
vada. His first article in the May 


PRODUCER made suggestions on the use 
of forage to get highest production from 
cattle-—Ed.) 





Agriculture in Greece 


An exposition on agriculture in Greece 
is contained in the April issue of Foreign 
Agriculture. On the subject of animal 
husbandry, we learn that development 
of such occupations has been greatly in- 
fluenced by environmental conditions; 
a lack of all-season pastures and fertile 
meadowland has resulted in a _ semi- 
nomadic method of pasturing sheep and 
goats, utilizing the green vegetation of 
the plains during the rainy winter 
months and moving up into the moun- 
tains during the summer. With a redis- 
tribution of land among the refugees 
and fixed ownership of land formerly 
of doubtful title, nomadic activities 
have, however, been restricted and all- 
season husbandry in the plains has in- 
creased. Dual-purpose cattle (labor and 
milk) are used in the plains, and cattle 
serving dairy purposes exist only to a 
limited extent in some vicinities. There 
is but one horse for every five farms 
and the bulk of the work is done by 
oxen, buffalos (chiefly dual-purpose) 
and dual-purpose cows. The donkey is 
the chief beast of burden, particularly 
in the mountainous regions. Farms av- 
erage only about 12 fowls of a nonde- 
script type, kept under primitive condi- 
tions and producing few eggs. 

A good share of the beef, including 
practically all imported meat, is con- 
sumed in the cities, as is most of the 
pork; imports of meat and dairy prod- 
ucts are principally for these urban 
centers and consist mostly of live cat- 
tle and sheep for slaughter. 


Lv 








LIVESTOCK CONDITIONS 
IN AUSTRALIA IN WAR 


By J. B. CRAMSIE 


HEN THE STATISTICS OF LIVE- 
stock were completed in Australia 
at the end of March, 1943, the totals 


were: Sheep, 124,614,000 (highest on 
record); beef cattle, 9,007,000; dairy 
cattle, 4,998,000, and pigs, 1,563,000. 


Our area is 2,974,500 square miles; pop- 
ulation, 7,100,000. 

For the past two years.owing to the 
extraordinary demands for meat for 
feeding of our domestic population, the 
necessity for export to assist Great 
Britain and the feeding of Australian 
and American service men operating in 
the Pacific, there has been a tremend- 
ous demand for all the stock available. 
In Australia we depend entirely on nat- 
ural conditions for the production and 
fattening of stock. Artificial feeding is 
unknown; we rely entirely on Provi- 
dence to give us sufficient rain to en- 
able us to market at fattening ages. 
And rain is most necessary to enable 
us to dispose of our annual surplus of 
beef and our surplus of 7,000,000 to 
9,000,000 fat lambs. 


Prices for the past two years, as a 
result of war demands, have been par- 
ticularly good compared with former 
years, good quality steers realizing in 
our meat markets at Melbourne and 
Sydney—the two most populous centers 
—$10 to $11 (present exchange rate) 
per 100 pounds carcass weight, while 
good mutton carcass has been realizing 
7 and lamb 138 cents per pound. 
Owing to recent favorable seasons all 
stock in Australia of an age suitable 
for slaughter has been in excellent con- 
dition; the only difficulty we have ex- 
perienced has been the transport to 
market or to export meat works. 

As a result of very heavy troop move- 
ments, as well as the transport of mili- 
tary equipment, our railways have been 
very much overloaded and heavy re- 


strictions have been placed on the ordi- 
nary civilian transport. We have found 
it impossible to provide rail facilities 
for the transport of our store stock 
from the areas of production to our fat- 
tening areas, and consequently it has 
been difficult to keep our various meat 
works and markets supplied with suffi- 
cient stock to make maximum use of 
their facilities, Apart from that, we 
are producing very large numbers of 
cattle in the northern part of Australia 
in localities hundreds of miles away 
from any rail facilities—from which 
cattle have to be traveled by road 300 to 
500 miles to reach rails to enable them 
to be delivered either to the meat works 
on our coastal areas or into those areas 
in proximity to rail where they can be 
topped off ready for market. 


As I have previously mentioned, we 
depend on natural pastures for produc- 
tion and fattening of all stock. There 
are a few districts of more regular rain- 
fall where small areas of lucerne or 
artificial grasses are grown where stock 
may be topped off, but I should estimate 
not more than 10 per cent of our fat 
stock would be marketed off these 
areas. The figures I have given show 
that cattle and pig numbers are small; 
our large production of fat stock is 
mutton and lamb. Forunately, Aus- 
tralians are principally mutton and 
lamb consumers, so that enables us to 
provide the maximum of our beef for 
export overseas to the people of Great 
Britain or to service men operating in 
the Pacific. 

On several occasions I have had the 
opportunity of making a careful exami- 
nation of stock being slaughtered and 
the meat being treated for your troops 
operating in the Pacific and Australia, 
and I can assure you the quality is 





Cattle in Australia are produced on grass alone. 
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excellent and the treatment and pack- 
ing all that is desired. 

Shortly after the Japanese declared 
war, their airplanes visited the west 
coast of Australia and bombed certain 
portions, including one of our meat 
works which operated entirely on cattle 
from the northwest coast and our 
Northern Territory, with the result that 
this works was closed and the cattle 
from districts which were usually 
slaughtered there had to be brought 
across the east coast—a distance of 
1,000 to 1,200 miles, much of which had 
to be traveled by road, causing not only 
heavy loss in the condition but in num- 
ber of cattle as well. In many cases on 
our stock routes over which these cattle 
were traveled, watering places were 20 
to 30 miles apart—and these cattle had 
to be traveled toward the end of the 
summer on routes situated within the 
tropics. 

The principal portions of Australia 
on which our large numbers of cattle 
are produced are practically unde- 
veloped. Huge areas are entirely un- 
fenced, watering places are probably 
10 to 12 miles apart and rain falls only 
during four months of the year, the re- 
mainder of the year being dry. Yet 
even under these conditions, nature has 
provided pastures which will carry 
these cattle through their growing 
period and in especially favorable sea- 
sons will fatten them as well. Naturally 
the carrying capacity of these unde- 
veloped areas is light, many being able 
to carry but four to eight head of cattle 
to the square mile, and it is extremely 
difficult to use the good class herd bulls 
on such areas because of the distance 
they have to travel from feeding to 
watering facilities. 


As one who has a thorough and 
practical knowledge of our undeveloped 
Northern Australia, I am inclined to 
think it will be many years before our 
cattle numbers are greatly increased. 
Cost of providing fencing and watering 
facilities to make heavier stocking pos- 
sible, taking into consideration high 
cost of transport of materials from the 
coast to those areas, would tend to over- 
capitalization, even at the present time 
with the exceptionally good prices rul- 
ing for stock; and I do not look forward 
to any great improvement in the near 
future, as none of any magnitude has 
been made there during the past 30 
years, 

Up till four years ago there was a 
steady improvement in the quality of 
Australian cattle as a result of large 
importations of stud stock from Great 
Britain, United States and Canada, but 
during the past three years no impor- 
tations have taken place. We are hope- 
ful that in the near future these impor- 
tations will be resumed. 

I doubt if at any time the Australian 
cattle producer was in a more favorable 
position that at present with regard to 
prices he is receiving for his fat stock, 
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but I cannot learn of any investors pre- 
pared to invest their capital in our 
large areas of undeveloped pastoral 
country, nor do I think it will prove an 
attractive investment until such time as 
we have a restricted income tax on 
developmental investments. 


Oregon Convention 


R. C. L. JAMISON, SECRETARY 
of the Cattle and Horse Raisers’ 
Association of Oregon, reported unusu- 
ally good attendance and a well bal- 
anced program for the thirty-first an- 
nual convention at Prineville, Ore. 
President Robert Lister opened the 
convention with a report on the range 
cattle situation in the state and the 
country. He discussed increased cattle 
numbers, the difficulties of marketing 
last fall, the abortive efforts of govern- 
mental agencies to work out a program, 


The Milkman in India (above). 


and summed up by saying that the gov- 
ernment has not given enough atten- 
tion to the advice of the actual pro- 
ducers or processors. He urged reduc- 
tion in livestock numbers to a safer feed 
supply level, and urged adoption of the 
meat management plan proposed by pro- 
ducers and processors some time ago. 


Dr. O. H. Muth of the Oregon State 
College veterinary department discussed 
new calf diseases, recommending that 
Oregon stockmen be on the watch for 
sick calves and inform the college so 
that the specimens could be obtained. 
Others who told of their experiences with 
disease were Dr. W. H. Lytle, Herb 
Chandler, Jidge Tippett, Herman Oliver, 
Fred Phillips. 

The tax set-up in Oregon was re- 
viewed by Mac Hoke of Pendleton; he 
maintained that the tax load carried 
by livestock and land was out of propor- 
tion with other enterprises. Post-war 
problems were discussed by Dr, A. L. 


In India the milkman is an important 


person, perhaps the most important in the village. The native hump-backed 
cows are milked, and these water buffalos as well—the animal with the long 
drooping horns. About one and a half pints a day is all that can be extracted 


from one of the animals. 


Threshing (below). Many things in India are still done the hard way. 
The grain is spread on a clean place, and this string of oxen, tied one to the 
other, is driven about over the grain until it is tramped out and is ready to 
winnow from the chaff.—Ben L. Byer, Pasadena, Calif. 











































































































































































































































land.” 

R. L. Clark of North Portland stated 
that the cattle runs should be fairly 
moderate until July and then heavy until 


Strand, president of Oregon State Col- 
lege. Professor R. G. Johnson, head of 
the animal husbandry department of 
the state college who had just returned 
from a tour of northern China, spoke of 
the millions of people there on the 
verge of starvation “due to ignorance, 
lack of transportation and abuse of the 


late in the fall. Professor E. L. Potter 
discussed marketing problems, declar- 
ing that removal of points would help 
in moving cattle. F. E. Mollin, secretary 
of the American National, spoke on ra- 
tioning, subsidies, ceilings and market- 
ing. E. L. Peterson, state director of 
agriculture, spoke on after-war prob- 
lems. 

The OPA was represented by McDan- 
nell Brown, the state administrator, who 
had recently been in San Francisco and 





Cochise Graham Meeting 


as AN annual meeting attended by sev- 

eral hundred Arizona cattlemen and 
their wives, Jesse Williams of San Simon 
was chosen president of the Cochise- 
Graham Cattle Growers’ Association, to 
succeed Stuart Krentz. In addition, 
Frank Sproul of Douglas was elected 
vice-president; A. R. Spikes of Bowie, 
second vice-president; and Mrs. Johnson, 
secretary. 

A. D. Brownfield, president of the 
American National, came from Deming, 
N. M., to speak to the delegates, declar- 
ing, in part: “It will be necessary to 
market 25,000,000 cattle this year if we 
hold down to even the present numbers. 
Some people think that after the war 
we'll have a large market across the 
ocean for livestock and meat supplies. 
However, there is no shortage in most 
of those countries. Many of their herds 
have been driven into the mountains for 


protection, away from the path of war. 
Germany and others have an ample 
supply of pork. South America can sup- 
ply England all the beef she needs and 
Australia can supply all the mutton 
they’ll need, so our consumption will 
have to be at home.” He added that 
after the war South America may resort 
to quick transportation, modern refriger- 
ation and high-temperature cooking to 
get meat into our country past the foot- 
and-mouth disease barrier. 


President Norman Fain of the Arizona 
Cattle Growers’ Association, Dr. Alfred 
Atkinson of the University of Arizona 
and O. C. Williams, Arizona state land 
commissioner ,also delivered addresses. 


Among resolutions adopted was one 
recommending that each member market 
into slaughter channels 10 per cent of 
his breeding herd in 1944, 






“And he'd just enlisted for the food front. 
COTTER BLACKLEGOL would have saved him..." 















Isn't any immunizing agent which fails to immu- Pe 


nize 100 expensive —at any price? 


The loss of a single calf offsets several years’ : 
“savings” in vaccine cost — even if there were a big / 
difference instead of practically no difference in the 


price of Blacklegol and ordinary vaccines! 


Cutter Blacklegol is the blackleg vaccine that’s 
fortified chemically—by aluminum hydroxide ad- 
sorption — the principle, patented by Cutter. So no 


other vaccine can be ‘‘just like Blacklegol.” 


i Use Blacklegol! 10¢ a dose; less, in quantities. 
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LET'S 


WIN THE FOOD 
BATTLE! 


who spoke of the duties of the OPA anq 
the necessity for their regulations. The 
OPA subject, always a warm one with 
stockmen, thereafter came in for consid. 
erable attention. 

Officers named are: Herbert Chand. 
ler, Baker, president; Sherman Gutt. 
ridge, Prairie City, first vice-president. 
and O. D. Hotchkiss, Burns, second vice. 
president. C. L. Jamison continues as 
secretary. 


Resolutions adopted favored a contin. 
uation of price controls with amend. 
ments prohibiting consumer subsidies, 
confining personnel to “genuine Amer. 
icans;” simplification of rules; provision 
for appeal of decisions to courts, and 
specific definition of powers of the 
agency. Other resolutions commended 
the OPA for easing rationing of beef 
but asked that all points be removed 
commensurate with our armed forces’ re- 
quirements; recommended the use of the 
meat management plan proposed by 
producers; urged early marketing of 
surplus cattle; asked extension of infla- 
tion controls to wages and _ industrial 
prices as well as agricultural prices; 
deplored the investment of legislative 
and judicial powers in administrative 
bodies. 


The association reaffirmed its stand 
against importation of meat from coun- 
tries where foot-and-mouth disease 
exists and asked that every effort be 
made to provide equipment and sup- 
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Risk Losses... 
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plies to keep trucks in operation; fa- 
yored continuation of the fight against 
rodents; favored legislation to provide 
time to reinvest in other farm property 
funds derived from forced sales to gov- 
ernment agencies; and requested that 
farmers be allowed to use more of their 
income in paying mortgage indebted- 
ness prior to 1942. The Grazing Service 
was asked to take better care of water 
developments. Other of the resolutions 
said there was need for additional farm 
machinery in the state and asked the 
War Board’s assistance in getting it; 
urged state and city officials to help in 
solving the farm labor problem; asked 
that range land be administered by one 
agency. Changing of range from one 
class of livestock to another should be 
done with caution and should be only 
temporary, another of the resolutions 
declared. 

Congratulations were extended to Ad- 
ministrator R. H. Rutledge, now re- 
tired. A resolution asked for a uni- 
form law covering the movement of 
cattle interstate and acceptance of cat- 
tle vaccinated with strain 19 for un- 
restricted interstate movement. Game 
resolutions favored an open season on 
elk of either sex in areas south of 
the John Day highway, including tim- 
bered areas in Cook and Jefferson coun- 
ties; asked for the extension of the 
season and bag limit on ducks and geese; 
asked for control of antelope and bea- 
ver numbers, and _ additional am- 


munition. The six-year development 
program pertaining to the livestock de- 
partment of the Oregon State College 
was advocated. 

The dominant note of the meeting was 
concern over increased cattle numbers, 
the need to increase marketing this year 
and the tight packinghouse labor situa- 
tion which was particularly troublesome 
in this section even last year. All these 
things were aggravated by a dry 
weather tendency that is not yet serious 
but might become so. 


Idaho Convention 


DAHO CATTLEMEN CAME TO 

their annual convention in Boise on 
May 12-13 in larger numbers than ever 
before, it is reported by Leon L. Weeks, 
secretary. They came to consider war- 
time problems of the industry and to 
take action on them, as associations do, 
by expressing in resolutions their ideas 
of what is good and bad—a form of 
democratic procedure to which the gov- 
ernment should pay more attention. 

Topping the list of resolutions was one 
dealing with rationing, asking that all 
beef be placed on the free list until pres- 
ent storage holdings are reduced to a 
level consistent with demands from mili- 
tary, lend-lease, and civilian sources and 
until numbers are reduced to a proper 
level with feed. 

Revision of the price control act was 





requested in a resolution asking for sim- 
plification of rules, use of courts in dis- 
puted rulings, more exact language in 
law, pruning of unnecessary employees 
and cessation of OPA activities at the 
earliest possible moment. 


On the subject of taxation a resolution 
was adopted approving the proposed 
regulations in the matter of recognition 
of constant unit cost basis of inventory- 
ing livestock. This problem has been the 
subject of considerable work on the part 
of the National Livestock Tax Commit- 
tee recently formed as a watchdog on 
tax matters. 


Other resolutions asked that future 
trade agreements be made only with the 
consent of the Senate; that the sanitary 
embargo against importations of live- 
stock and meat products from countries 
having foot-and-mouth disease be not 
tampered with; that the War Production 
Board allow sufficient materials to pro- 
vide necessary ranch equipment, and that 
trucking equipment be made available. 

The railroads were commended for 
their “splendid” work in moving live- 
stock to market. Hotels and restaurants 
were asked to cooperate in serving beef 
every day or as often as is consistent 
with supply. 

A resolution dealing with lands favored 
range reseeding; favored watering and 
fencing improvements of ranges; urged 
use of best range practices with respect 
to carrying capacity; favored elimination 
of trespassing of unpermitted stock; 





WHAT WILL THE WARM MONTHS AHEAD COST YOU? 


GRAZING ON “ANTHRAX BADLANDS?” 


You can’t clean up the soil, but you can immunize against dead- 
ly anthrax—with potent Cutter Charbonol! One-shot seasonal 
protection. Like Blacklegol, Charbonol is specially fortified chem- 
ically —with aluminum hydroxide adsorption, that releases the 


vaccine slowly into the tissues. 


usE CUTTER CHARBONOL 


WILL SOREMOUTH RACE THROUGH 


YOUR FLOCKS? 


WHAT ABOUT ENCEPHALOMYELITIS? 


Don’t take chances, Vaccinate annually—well ahead of the out- 
break season—with Cutter “Chick” Encephalomyelitis Vaccine. 
Chick embryo vaccine effectively immunizes. 


The experience of the U. S. Army Veterinary Corps is of in- 


terest. In 1938 chick embryo vaccine was used on a limited scale 


and there were 42 cases of encephalomyelitis in Army horses as 
compared to 185,000 among civilian owned horses. In both 1939 


and 1940, 35,000 Army horses were immunized; not one became 
infected. In 1941, the Army horse population was 50,000 and all 
were vaccinated. Among these, there was only one case and that 





was considered due to improper vaccination. 


usE CUTTER “CHICK” VACCINE 


Although mortality is low, contagious ecthyma 
can cause heavy losses to the sheep raiser through 
shrinkage and stunting of the animals and gen- 
eral loss of condition. Prevent it with Cutter 
Ovine-Ecthyma Vaccine. 

‘ Where the disease already has a foothold, 
this vaccine can shorten its course and lessen 
its severity. 


usE CUTTER 
OVINE-ECTHYMA VACCINE 














GOT A SCREWWORM PROBLEM? 


No need to mess around with two or more con- 
coctions. Cutter K-R-S kills worms and maggots 
and repels flies, both in one operation. And it 
does a better job at both—or return the can to 
your Cutter dealer for refund of your money. 


usE CUTTER K-R-S 


If not available locally, write for name of nearest supplier. Address any Cutter branch office .... 
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asked that higher production costs be 
considered in problem of arriving at 
amount of grazing fees. 

The Idaho State Game Commission 
was asked to cooperate with adjoining 
states in developing uniform predatory 
animal control. Cooperation of the vari- 
ous interested groups was suggested to 
eliminate conflicts in the use of range 
by livestock and big game. 

More funds were asked for the carry- 
ing on of brand inspection work; the 
present brand law, it was suggested, 
should go on for at least another bien- 
nium, 

One of the resolutions pledged mem- 
bers to the purchase of all war stamps 
and bonds that the individual could buy. 
Another resolution expressed gratitude 
for the leadership of Roland J. Hawes, 
outgoing president. 

Among the speakers were William B. 
Wright, Deeth, Nev., vice-president of 
the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, who discussed work of that or- 
ganization and the operation of OPA; 
P. O. Wilson, secretary-manager of the 
National Live Stock Producers’ Associa- 
tion, who spoke on meat management 
and the difficulties of the livestock pro- 
ducers in putting over their meat-man- 
agement plans; John T. Caine III, man- 
ager of the National Western Stock 
Show, Denver, who cautioned that stock- 
men should not count on outlet to for- 
eign lands; Lt.-Col. Norman B. Adkin- 
son, Boise, state Selective Service officer, 
who said that stockmen must expect to 
lose their younger employees—under 26; 
Gov. C. A. Bottolfsen, who complimented 
the cattlemen for their high production, 
and W. G. Banister, Butte, Mont., dis- 
trict FBI chief, who spoke about the na- 
tional cattle theft act. 

Elected to the presidency was Ray V. 
Swanson, Pocatello. Vice-presidents are 
Clyde Starr, Salmon, and Joe H. Nettle- 
ton, Murphy. Honorary vice-presidents— 
Albert Campbell, New Meadows; Max 
Cohn, Arimo, and A. R. Babcock, Moore. 








COMPETITION AT CHICAGO 


The third annual Chicago Market Fat 
Stock and Carlot Competition will be 
held at the Chicago Stock Yards Dec. 
2-7, 1944, according to B. H. Heide, 
manager of the International Live Stock 
Exposition and in charge of this sub- 
stitute event. It will take the place of 
the regular International Live Stock 
Exposition, cancelled following the 1941 
show because of the war. The competi- 
tion will include all the fat stock classes, 
in both individual and carlot contests, 
that were formerly featured at the In- 
ternational; and the same prize money 
will be offered by the Union Stock Yard 
and Transit Company, sponsors of the 
show. A feature of the show is the 
junior’s livestock feeding contest. 
Entries will be accepted up to Nov. 1, 
with the exception of the carload lots 
of fat and feeder cattle, sheep and 
swine, which are open to Nov. 25. 
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PROLONGED SPRING GRAZING OF 
WILD HAY MEADOWS INCREASES 
FORAGE PRODUCTION 


By George Stewart and Ira Clark 


Intermountain 


COOPERATIVE STUDY WAS 
made by James Jensen, operator of 
the “Circle” ranch of Big Piney, Wyo., 
in the Intermountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station, to determine the 
effect that late spring grazing of wild- 
hay meadows would have on production 
and quality of forage. This experiment 
was carried on for a seven-year period. 
This seven-year study conducted in 
the upper Green River Valley shows 
that prolonged spring grazing by beef 
cattle may with profit be practiced on 
wild-hay meadows. Late spring grazing 
was found both to maintain the yield 
and to improve the quality of wild-hay 
forage, and also to provide a means for 
bringing about relaxation in the inten- 
sity of grazing on heavily used spring 
ranges. Wild-hay meadows are ordinar- 
ily pastured about two weeks in early 
spring before the cattle are taken to 
the spring ranges. Prolongation of this 
period of spring pasturing in the mea- 
dows by an additional 30 to 40 days in- 
creased the yield of total forage, al- 
though there was a decrease in the hay 
yield of about 12 per cent, which was 
more than made up by an increase in 
pasturage. In addition to the increase 
in yield of total forage (hay plus pastur- 
age) of 8 per cent on late-grazed mea- 
dows, the hay was greatly improved in 
quality by a 20 per cent increase in the 
acre-yield of protein and by a 16 per 
cent increase in mineral content. 
Although alfalfa normally furnishes 
two or three hay cuttings each season, 
wild-hay is composed of one-crop species. 
On this account and because of the scar- 
city of water for late-season irrigation, 
stockmen have generally thought that 


Forest and Range Experiment Station 


it made little difference if they chose 
to prolong the growing period of the 
hay crop, thereby increasing the acre. 
yield of hay, and decreasing the amount 
of fall pasturage. Wild-hay is ordinar. 
ily mowed any time from late July to 
early September that the stockman finds 
most convenient. By August the sedges, 
Wiregrass, and redtop are well past the 
blooming period, and in too many years 
well advanced into the “dough’’ period 
of seed production. Most forage grasses 
decrease sharply in percentage protein, 
nutrient minerals, fat, and vitamins 
after blooming, when leaves drop off 
and the stalks toughen. Such “matured” 
plants are inferior cattle feed compared 
with plants in the bloom period or 
younger. 

In the light of this relationship, well- 
known to animal husbandmen and. ag- 
ronomists, and in view of the fact that 
while the growing season was not long 
enough to produce two wild-hay crops 
it was more than long enough to grow 
one hay crop, the question arose as to 
how to make the best use of the re- 
mainder of the growing season. The 
nearby foothill ranges, where the cattle 
were taken according to age-old custom 
of turning the cattle off the ranch at 
“crack” of spring, were seriously over- 
grazed. Scarcity of early spring feed 
seemed to be a principal difficulty. Now 
the better moisture supply, deeper soil, 
and warmer spring weather in the val- 
leys as compared with the foothills give 
meadow land a definite advantage over 
range land for-the production of eariy 
spring feed. Prolonged pasturing of 
meadows would therefore greatly bene- 
fit the forage on foothill spring ranges 








Cattle spring-grazing on a wild-hay meadow near Pine Valley, Utah. This 
ranch is 400 miles southwest from the one on which the study was conducted. Its 
physical conditions, however, are very similar, and illustrate the great extent of 


country to which the findings of the study apply. (Forest Service photo.) 
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py delaying the time at which grazing 
would begin on them. 

A study was begun in 1936 to measure 
the effect of prolonged spring pasturing 
of wild-hay meadows on the yield and 
quality of ranch forage and to test the 
effect of delayed haying. Information 
obtained from this study is applicable 
to wild-hay ranches in much of north- 
western United States where the native 
meadows are essentially alike as to for- 
age species, moisture relations and 
growing conditions. 

Mr. Jensen, who had already developed 
the practice of holding his cattle on the 
ranch two weeks longer in spring than 
his neighbors, made available his main 
meadow of 600 acres for the field study. 
Two 36.5-acre fields were fenced from 
the meadow, the remainder being han- 
dled according to Mr. Jensen’s usual 
custom of grazing for about a month in 
spring and then removing the livestock 
to permit hay growth. One of the 36.5- 
acre fields was grazed only the first 10 
days or so of early spring. The big 
meadow was grazed 23 days longer and 
the other 36.5-acre field 37 days longer 
than the early grazed field. During 
two of the six years the time of grazing 
the 36.5-acre fields was reversed in 
order to make sure that one field was 
not naturally more productive. The 
average dates of removal of cattle from 
the three fields were May 3, May 26, 
and June 9, after which the wild-hay 
plants were allowed to make uninter- 
ra ted growth till late July or early 
August when they were mowed for hay. 
All the meadows were grazed in the 
fall, but no record was made of the 
amount of fall pasturage obtained. 


Yields Increased 
And Quality Improved 


Just before haying began, samples 
were taken by cutting 20 4x4-foot plots 
in each field, all within 48 hours of each 
other. The hay was dried and weighed, 
and a subsample from each plot analyzed 
for protein and mineral content. The 
hay yields were calculated to a 15 per 
cent moisture basis, which is about right 
for safe stacking. The quantity of pas- 
turage removed by animals from each 
field during the spring grazing period 
was approximated from tables in Mor- 
rison’s “Feeds and Feeding,’ on the 
basis of the number and age of cattle 
in similar flesh condition that grazed 
in each field and the length of the 
grazing period. The yields of hay, pas- 
turage, and total forage (hay plus pas- 
turage) are shown in Table 1. 


At mowing time the hay was on the 
average 23 and 37 days younger in the 
fields grazed to mid- and late spring 
than in the field grazed only in early 


spring. The younger hay looked greener - 


and fresher and had more basal leaves 
than did the older hay. The composi- 
tion of the pasturage taken by cattle 
was not known, but in order to provide 
a basis of comparison it was assumed to 
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be the same as the hay, though because 
it was much younger it was much richer. 
The effects of the grazing treatments 
are presented in Table 2, which shows 
a net increase of 20 per cent in protein 
yield in the forage grown in the field 
pastured through the extended grazing 
period as compared with that grown in 
the one pastured only a few days in early 
spring. 


Table 1. Average acre-yields of hay, 
pasturage and total forage from wild- 
hay meadows grazed to early, mid- 
and late spring, 1936-42. 


Pastur- 
Cured age Total 
Hay (cured) Forage 
(tons (tons (tons 
Grazing Treatment per per per 
acre) acre) acre) 
Grazed to early 
SI criticise Sane 1.66 0.13 1.79 
Grazed to mid- 
sn 1.67 0.22 1.89 
Grazed to late 
SI eoecacericcn neces 1.46 0.47 1.93 
Fable 2. Average acre-yields of forage, 


protein content, acre-yield of protein 
and relative yield of protein from 
wild-hay meadows grazed to early, 
mid- and late spring, 1936-42. 


Forage Relative 
Yields Protein Protein Protein 


(tons Content Yields Yield 
Treatment per (per (lbs. pe: (per 
acre) cent) acre) acre) 


Grazed to early 


SOT sens 1.79 8.13 291 100 
Grazed to mid- 

i Se 1.89 8.25 312 107 
Grazed to late 

$pring............. 1.93 9.05 349 120 


The late-grazed meadow produced 58 
pounds more protein per acre than did 
the early-grazed one and 37 pounds more 
than the one grazed in mid-spring. The 
58 pounds of protein is equivalent to 
that found in 130 pounds of cottonseed 
cake or soybean meal. At _ pre-war 
prices 130 pounds of cottonseed cake 
cost about $2.60. Now it would cost 
much more. The increased mineral and 
vitamin productions enhance still fur- 
ther the value of younger hay. 


Delayed Haying Wasteful 


In 1941 and 1942 certain plots were 
left to grow until the first week in Sep- 
tember and the hay was compared with 
that cut in early August. In both years 
the total yield of the hay cut in Sep- 
tember increased, and the protein con- 
tent decreased. In 1941 frequent sum- 
mer rains kept some of the growth 
fresh throughout the summer, but in 
1942, which was very dry, the plants 
soon matured and ceased growth. The 
average yield for these two years in- 
creased 12.4 per cent and the protein 
decreased 25.5 per cent; that is, about 
twice as much decrease in protein as in- 
crease in total yield. By early haying, 
the cattle got 25 per cent richer feed. 
I was c. c.uded from this that to delay 
haying into September greatly reduced 
the quality of the forage, as both the 
earlier-cut hay and the aftermath are 
much richer in protein and minerals 
than is the late-cut hay. In dry sea- 
sons when the water supply is low in 
late summer, late cutting may increase 
the hay yield very little, as for example 
in 1942, when the yield increased only 3 
per cent but the protein decreased 35 
per cent. 


Findings Valuable to Stockmen 


The higher nutrient values in fresh 
pasturage and in hay cut during the 
time the forage plants are in bloom are 
of real consequence to stockmen. A 
great number of tests on the quality of 
feed show that fresh green pasturage 
produces more rapid growth in young 
stock, greater gains in body weight of 
o:der cattie, and an important increase 
in the milk from dairy cows. Most im- 
portant among the nutrient materials in- 
volved are protein, minerals, and vita- 
mins. The younger hay, rich in protein 
and minerals, accompanied by ample vi- 
tamins, has as a result of many experi- 
ments been shown to produce satisfac- 
tory gains in beef cattle, whereas the 





Catile fall-grazing in wild-hay meadows near Pinedale, Wyo. 
only a few miles from the one on which the study was conducted and has physical 
conditions that are very similar. The area is also typical of numerous wild-hay 


meadows throughout northwestern United States. 


This ranch is 


(Forest Service photo.) 
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low-quality, older hay will be deficient 
in this respect. Other studies have 
shown in many cases that rates of gain 
in range cattle decline rapidly after mid- 
summer. 


The clear-cut advantages from a nutri- 
tional standpoint of grazing wild-hay 
meadows for 20 to 385 days longer in 
spring than is ordinarily done are very 
great. Great as the advantages are, 
however, they are not nearly the whole 
story. In the long run the benefit of 
keeping cattle off the range early in the 
spring may prove as great as, and pos- 
sibly greater than, the value derived 
from using young forage for hay. - Hold- 
ing the cattle 20 to 35 days longer on 
the meadows in spring will permit stock- 
men and range managers to build up 
greatly the forage productivity of spring 
ranges and permit range forages to get 
a vigorous start before spring grazing 
commences. This is especially impor- 
tant as the ranges are usually located 
at somewhat higher elevations than the 
wild-hay meadows and are not, therefore, 
ready for grazing until somewhat later. 
Intensity of spring use on range lands 
will be lessened by the amount of forage 
which the cattle take from the meadows. 

Finally, having the cows and young 
calves on the ranch where they can be 
better cared for is a considerable ad- 
vantage. Since this period of the year 
is subject to cold, wet storms the warmer 
weather of the valley and keeping the 
cattle within reach of shelter are points 
worthy of consideration. The more fa- 


vorable conditions on the ranch, including 
the better feed, all favor higher calf 
crops, more rapid growth of calves, and 
greater flesh weight in the cows than 
with the cattle on the early ranges. 


THE NATIONS 
Scam 
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DEPENDS ON MEAT 


First prize poster in Meat Board 
contest, prepared by Ronald Fritz, 
high school student in Camden, 
N. J. Sixty others won prizes for 
their work on posters. 





ASSOCIATION NOTES 





Will Hathaway of Nogales, Ariz., was 
elected president of the San-Pima Cattle 
Growers’ Association, succeeding Joe 
King, who had held the post for a num- 
ber of years. John McLeod of Cascabel, 
was elected first vice-president, and 
Jack Weadock, secretary. 

* * * 


B. M. Anderson has been made acting 
secretary of the American Hereford 
Association. He will relieve J. M. Kin- 
zer, who has served the association as 
secretary for a third of a century, of 
details of association work to permit 
Mr. Kinzer to give more time to pro- 
motion of interests of breeders and the 
Hereford breed. Mr. Anderson has been 
with the organization for many years. 
Offices of the association are in Kansas 
City. 

* * * 

Guest speaker at a meeting of stock- 
men and representatives of credit agen- 
cies, marketing agencies and packers 
was F. E, Mollin, executive secretary of 
the American National. Discussion cen- 
tered on the cattle supply question and 
packinghouse labor problems. 

* * a 


Fifty cattlemen gathered at Ukiah, 
Cal., recently to appoint a committee to 
draw by-laws for a new organization 
representing Mendocino and Lake coun- 
ties. It will be a county unit of the 
California organization. Dan C. Mc- 
Kinney, secretary of the California asso- 
ciation; Earl D. Schlaman, secretary- 
manager of Pacific States Livestock 
Producers’ Association; Dr. H. R. Gil- 
bert, University of California, Davis; 
Dr. C. U. Duckworth, assistant direc- 
tor of the state’s department of agri- 
culture; Clyde Harris, director of the 
division of identification of the state’s 
agricultural department, and Executive 
Secretary F. E. Mollin of the American 
National at Denver, were speakers, E. 
C. Safford, Willits, Cal., presided. 

* * ok 


A. C. (Red) Allen is the new secretary 
of the Colorado Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, replacing- Albert L. Linger, who 
plans to devote full time to his law 
practice. This announcement was made 
by J. S. Hofmann of Montrose, president 
of the association. Mr. Allen formerly 
was animal husbandman for the Colo- 
rado extension service. 

* * * 


J. A. Reed, president of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers’ Association, represented 
the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation and the National Wool Growers’ 
Association at the Ninth North Ameri- 
can Wild Life Conference in Chicago, 
Apr. 25. Mr. Reed summed up a well 
rounded out review of land management 
problems by suggesting unity of purpose 
on the part of all concerned. Touching on 
government “land grabbing in the West 


» 


for recreational purposes,” he asked, 

“Would it not be wiser for the federa] 
government to invest in heavily timbered 
areas adjacent to populated centers and 
permit local autonomy to work oyt 
strictly local problems?” 

* * * 

All cattlemen of San Luis Obispo 
County are being invited to help com. 
plete a new organization which yilj 
function as a county branch of the Cali. 
fornia Cattlemen’s Association. A group 
of cattlemen met at the Andrews Hotel 
in San Luis Obispo recently and framed 
plans for a constitution and by-laws to 
be approved at a future meeting. Among 
speakers at the meeting, which was pre. 
sided over by Henry Wreden of Santa 
Margarita, were President Loren Bamert 
and Secretary Dan McKinney of the 
California association; Dr. George H, 
Hart, University of California; Earl D, 
Schlaman, manager, Pacific States Live- 
stock Producers’ Association; E. Clyde 
Harris, livestock identification bureau of 
the state’s agriculture department; Berle 
Jones, University of California; Wm. Lu- 
ton, president, Santa Barbara County 
branch of the C. C. A. 

* «*« = 

Officers of the Middle Park Stock 
Growers’ Association, named at a meet- 
ing at Kremmling, Colo., are Fay F. 
DeBerard, Kremmling, president; Amos 
Horn, Granby, vice-president, and George 
Field, Parshall, secretary. 

ES BS * 

An important event of the coming 
meeting of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ 
Association will be the presentation to 
the University of Wyoming of archives, 
records and historical material belong- 
ing to the association. 

* * * 

The Western Association of State Game 
and Fish Commissioners, meeting at 
Phoenix, Ariz., passed a resolution op- 
posing relaxation of embargoes on im- 
ports of meat and stock from countries 
where foot-and-mouth disease exists. 

* * * 

Several speakers at the annual conven- 
tion of the Canadian Livestock Sales 
Agencies stressed the need for recover- 
ing the recently lost United States mar- 
ket for surplus Canadian cattle and criti- 
cized the dominion government for let- 
ting vanish the former market of 200,000 
head annually. 

* *k * 

At an auction of surplus United States 
army horses at Fresno, Cal., recently top 
price paid was $240, with 200 head av- 
eraging $102. 

* * a 

In Kansas the Greenwood County Cat- 
tlemen’s Association elected H. M. Mar- 
riott to the presidency at its recent con- 
vention. Lambert N. Ladd was named 
vice-president and Raymond E. Smith, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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SOUTHERN MEETINGS 


A group of 40 stockmen from six 
coastal and southeastern states gathered 
recently at Atlanta, Ga., to discuss plans 
for presenting to the WFA and the OPA 
4 program for getting cattle off the 
overstocked pastures of the South and 
onto the nation’s tables. A delegation of 
representatives from these six grass cat- 
tle producing states same Florida, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Louisiana, South Caro- 
ina and Georgia—will go to Washington 
ty seek a remedy to the overbalanced 
feed and livestock numbers situation. P. 
f. Williams, president of the Florida 
State Cattlemen’s Association, will head 
the delegation for the livestock interests. 
In the course of the meeting, which was 
presided over by Tom Linder, Georgia 
agriculture commissioner, the belief was 
expressed that relatively low ceiling 
prices on low cattle grades tend to dis- 
criminate against grass producers; that 
retail movement of the lower grades 
might be stimulated by revision or total 
elimination of point rationing; that 
graduated subsidy payments discrimin- 
ate against the grass producer, and care- 
less federal grading has further penal- 
ized the grass cattle producer. The as- 
sembled stockgrowers heard addresses 
by Sen. Bruce Henderson of Alabama, 
R. E. Alldric of Michigan City, Miss., J. 
J. Love of Quincy, Fla., D. B. Kibler of 
Lakeland, Fla., and President Leslie 
Cowley of Louisiana Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation. 


Alabama Livestock Activities 


In the first convention held by the 
newly organized Alabama Cattlemen’s 
Association at Montgomery, delegates 
named Sen. Bruce Henderson of Miller’s 
Ferry to the presidency. Others elected 
included R. J. Lowe of Huntsville, first 
vice-president; Milt Edwards of Union 
Springs, second vice-president; W. P. 
Breem of Boligee, treasurer; T. C. 
Reid of Montgomery, secretary. A res- 
olution adopted designated erection of a 





We Need Your Help 


AQUESTIONNAIRE HAS RECENT- 

ly gone out to many readers of the 
PRODUCER asking for suggestions on en- 
larging and improving the magazine. 
Enlarging, just as to size, cannot be 
done because of the wartime restrictions 
on paper, and the magazine cannot be 
sent to you oftener than at present for 
the same reason. Additional subscrip- 
tions might be curtailed for like reasons. 
However, if we are to obtain and supply 
more information, enlarge the subscrip- 
tion list, increase the advertising, add to 
the financial build-up, we need your help 
to do the job. 

Accurate information has been the 
goal and we believe the Propucer ranks 
among the first on this principle. It is 
your magazine and you are urged to 
help build on its high standards. A 
magazine can be made as good as its 
readers desire it; it can be made profit- 
able or unprofitable according to the in- 
terest shown, and commensurate with 
the energy put into its make-up. 

Some of the best information that can 
be gathered for any magazine comes 
through the columns of the PRODUCER, 
and this casts no aspersion on any other 
of the many splendid magazines. And, 
too, there are included within its covers 
many addresses delivered upon particu- 
lar occasions, to which the writers give 
much time and research in preparation. 
These should not be allowed to pass out 
of mind after reading. For instance, 
“Fair Price Relations for Cattle,” by 
A. F. Vass, in the April issue—this 
should be re-read by everyone and then 
studied as you would study to master a 
problem in calculus. The inference is 
that it is that hard perhaps for some 
but, however hard, we should become 
familiar with the price relationships of 
the business we are engaged in and I 
know you are continuously thinking of 


its future well-being. Dr. Vass’s paper 
is a masterful presentation of the costs 
and prices, the profits and losses. 
Many articles like Dr. Vass’s, and oth- 
ers contributed from time to time, should 
be kept alive by comments from our 
readers through the columns of the 
PRODUCER. Discussion oftentimes pre- 
sents a different viewpoint on a problem 
or a condition. These comments, together 
with articles prepared by you, or gath- 
ered and sent in by you, will add very 
materially to the worthwhileness of the 
magazine. You are urged to do this. 
How many have you heard mention 
John Standish’s “The Rustler and the 
Johnson County War,” appearing in the 
April issue? You would not say Mr. 
Standish based this story on fiction 
alone, would you? No, not at all. It’s 
no reflection on one’s age, I hope, to 
acknowledge some recollection of those 
days. (Smile that off!) What I hope to 
do is to inspire you into putting more of 
your own influence into your PRODUCER. 
It is the greatest medium for distribut- 
ing information and for securing addi- 
tional subscribers and new members to 
our association of any that can be found. 
Your interest in, and constant reference 
to, your magazine will do the job. 
Constructive criticism is invited equally 
as much as commendation. Comments 
on resolutions passed by various associa- 
tions and that find their way into the 
PRODUCER from time to time will do 
much to educate and inform our readers. 
Many times editorials in leading news- 
papers are based upon policies of agri- 
cultural organizations such as_ ours. 
Cattle production and conversion into 
beef is a peculiar function of agriculture 
about which the uninformed public 
knows little, and the medium of the 
press is our way of passing out this 
information.—A. D,. BROWNFIELD. 
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I you are not yet using Straub biologicals, 
send for catalog and complete instructions. 
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' Straub Vaccines and Bacterins have meant depend- 
able protection for many fine herds for almost a quarter 
century. No matter how large or small your herd, it 
deserves the dependable efficacy of these triple-tested, 
health-guarding biologicals. 
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stock show pavilion the number one 
objective of the group. 

Speakers at an evening banquet in- 
cluded Governor Sparks; L. F. Mollin, 
assistant secretary, American National 
Live Stock Association; Ernest Lam- 
bert, president of the National Polled 
Hereford Association; Prof. Don J. 
Kays, Ohio State University; Joe N. 
Poole, commissioner of agriculture; P. 
O. Davis, director of the Alabama Ex- 
tension Service. 

Elected to the post of president of 
the Alabama Aberdeen-Angus Associa- 
tion was Sim L. Howell of Decatur, 
with others chosen as follows: William 
Crawford, Marion, vice-president; G. C. 
Passmore, Prattville, secretary-treasur- 
er. Mack Maples, Elkmont; Dave John- 
son, Hardaway; Angelo Corte, Loxley, 
were named to the board of directors. 
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Do away with identification mix-ups, Mr. 
Farmer! Just lock this sensational name 
seal into the ears of your cows, sheep, and 
hogs ... and prove beyond doubt that they 
belong to you. Already, 7,500 breeders 
and farmers, nation-wide, depend on the 
self-piercing TAMP-R-PRUF Ear Seal as the 
modern, permanent, fool- proof way of 
identifying their livestock. This sturdy, rust- 
proof metal seal, carrying your name and 
serial number, locks on in a jiffy with 
Security’s handy Hand Sealer. Painless . . . 
humane ... won’t pinch, rip or tear out of 
the ear. Three sizes: standard for sheep and 
small hogs, special for calves and medium 
weight hogs, jumbo for cattle and large 
hogs. So low in price . . . you’ll marvel at 
the cost. Mail coupon today for sample ear 
seals (specify animals) . . . and particulars. 
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144 W. 27th St., New York 1, N. Y. 





Please send free samples of self-piercing 
TAMP-R-PRUF Ear Seals, with price list, 
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Rationing Order 


The story of the recent rationing 
order that released from rationing all 
beef but roasts and steaks is well toid 
in a wire sent on May 16 by F. E. Mollin, 
executive secretary of the American Na- 
tional, to Col. Bryan Houston, deputy ad- 
ministrator of OPA (but recently called 
away from that post): 

“First reaction of cattlemen and inter- 
ested trades generally favorable to ad- 
justment. . . . However, later develop- 
ments indicate that it isn’t working so 
well. It appears that there has been a 
rush to buy ration-free meats, particu- 
larly the more choice cuts, to the point 
that some stores have already practically 
exhausted their supply while their cases 
are full of good beef with very little de- 
mand for it. Housewives seem to feel 
freer to use meat points for butter, 
cheese, etc., filling their meat require- 
ments largely from the point-free prod- 
ucts. I am very much afraid that the 
present scheme will not work but instead 
will do serious damage to our industry. 
WFEA is making determined efforts to re- 
duce cattle numbers to a balance with 
potential feed supplies. The present 
scheme of rationing apparently is work- 
ing directly against increased marketing 
of cattle and hence will nullify the efforts 
of WFA in this regard. I think you should 
immediately remove all beef from the 
ration point list and leave it off until 
the fall runs have told their story. If 
meat supplies next winter are not suffi- 
cient you may again have to resort to 
rationing, but even though there should 
be slightly unbalanced distribution for a 
few weeks before the heavy runs develop 
I think you could well afford so to handle 
as to cooperate with the WFA and the 
industry itself in getting numbers under 
control. We are all much concerned over 
ability of packinghouses to handle peak 
runs.” 


Subsidies 


Those who write about the subject 
are saying that probably the only change 
that will come in the OPA extension law 
will be an amendment providing for 
court review of the agency’s regulation. 
There is also talk of making the exten- 
sion 18 months instead of one year. F. E. 
Mollin testified in the matter of extend- 
ing the law in late April before the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. He said that there had been no im- 
portant price revision since meat ceilings 
were fixed in December, 1942, notwith- 
standing the fact that every item in- 
volved in producing and feeding cattle 
has been allowed to increase substantial- 
ly in price. But he added that stockmen 
are not trying to advance prices. “The 
administration must take the responsi- 
bility if it allows costs of production to 
continue to creep up and does not adjust 


the ceiling prices of meat to correspond,” 

Other points made in Mr, Mollin’s 
testimony were: : 

Cattlemen strongly oppose subsidies as 
being wrong in principle and not justi. 
fied at a time when purchasing power is 
the greatest in history. 

It is a consumer subsidy invoked jn 
the hope of staving off an increase in 
wages but it failed. For several weeks 
after its imposition markets were de. 
pressed as much as 50 cents to $1 per 
ewt. 

Continuation of it may bring disaster. 
It will undoubtedly be knocked out after 
the war by a tax-weary public.. The sub. 
sidy to packers for rolling back to re. 
tailers runs from 50 cents per ewt, on 
cows to $1.45 on good steers. 

Subsidy should be discontinued and re. 
tail prices restored to the levels fixed in 
December, 1942—before the subsidy-roll- 
back, 

The Vinson live-animal ceiling order 
again upset the market and undoubtedly 
slowed up movement of cattle into feed- 
lots. It has been erroneously assumed 
that the lower price level set forth in the 
order represent a support price. There is 
nothing to prevent the packer from 
breaking through this lower level. He 
would lose his subsidy, but to whatever 
extent his aggregate purchase price was 
below the low level established he would 
increase his margin and consequently 
not need the subsidy to justify the roll- 
back. 

A single agency with complete control 
over all phases of food production, price 
control, rationing, quotas, set asides, etc., 
should be created. 


The foregoing difficulties under which 
the industry has been operating have 
helped to cause accumulation of the 
greatest number of cattle on record. 

Unless the route through feedlots of 
the Corn Belt can be kept open, there is 
no hope of sufficient marketing to re 
duce the excessive number. 


Medium and better grades of fed 
steers and heifers are selling 50 to 7 
cents lower than a year ago; better 
grade cows, $1 or more; lower grade 
steers and cows, $2 lower. This price is 
reflected back to the producer. Average 
of all stockers and feeders sold in Kan- 
sas City in November, 1943, was $1.65 
lower than in November, 1942. For the 
week of Apr. 15, 1944, average price was 
$2.10 below average for the week a yea! 
ago. 


| WASHINGTON NOTES | 


Bright Spot: On his return from 
Washington, D. C., in late April Exect: 
tive Secretary F. E. Mollin of the Amer 
can National said that one bright spo 
in the meat situation was that “whet 
the heavy runs start the OPA will mové 
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quickly on beef rationing points to get 
he product to the consumer.” He said 
e had been assured of this in emphatic 
rms. Indicative of the willingness and 
bility of the department to act quickly 
yas the recent order which freed from 
rationing all meat but beefsteaks and 
wasts.. - . Secretary Mollin recently 
asked the National Livestock and Meat 
poard to increase its activities in pro- 
noting the use of cheaper cuts and 
wer grades. Everyone seems agreed, 
ye said, that when the present run of fed 
attle is over. we will have very light 
supplies carrying even reasonable finish, 
put lower grade grass cattle it appears 
yill be in larger than usual supply. . 

(ol. Bryan Houston, who recently left 
the office of deputy OPA administrator 
in charge of rationing, said that meat 
and canned vegetables would be returned 
i) a reasonable rationing basis before 
the end of the year. He also said that 
he expects all beef will be off the ra- 
tioning list for a few months this fall. 

* *  * 


Draftees: New Selective Service rules 
giving undrafted men a clearer picture 
of their immediate future, provide that 
(1) physically fit men from 18 to 25 are 
almost certain to be called; (2) men 26 
to 29 “necessary to and regularly en- 
gaged in” war work are not to be called 
for at least six months; (3) men 30 to 
36 in necessary work are indefinitely de- 
ferred and may not be called... . In the 
past four years more than 4,000,000 
actual or potential workers have left ag- 
riculture to join the armed forces or to 
enter industry. Included, however, are 
some who have stayed on the farms al- 
though engaged in non-farm employ- 
ment. More than 1,000,000 of these were 
called into the armed forces. 


* * %* 


Grazing Chief: The Senate approved 
the nomination of Clarence L. Forsling, 
assistant chief of the Forest Service in 
charge of research, to be director of the 
Grazing Service, succeeding Richard H. 
Rutledge who resigned because of ill 
health but who will continue as a special 
advisor. Mr. Forsling was born in Chey- 
ene, Wyo., in 1893. He graduated from 
the University of Nebraska in 1915 in 
which year he entered the Forest Service. 


* * 


Grazing Fees: Acting Director J. H. 
Leech of the Grazing Service told a 
House appropriations subcommittee that 
grazing fees may be increased after the 
war in order to put the service on a pay- 
ing basis. Since the service was estab- 
lished in 1936 the fees have been 5 cents 
per head per month for cattle and 1 cent 
lor sheep. 

* * * 


Miscellaneous: Senator McCarran of 
Nevada introduced on April 28 S. 1867 
providing for creation of local forest ad- 
visory boards. . . . Secretary Mollin said 
na letter to the American National 
live Stock Association executive com- 
mittee recently that he had learned that 
Canada does not intend to let any cattle 
cme down this summer. Canada needs 
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beef for home use and shipment to Eng- 
land. . . . Requirements of corn by war 
industries, altho less than one to every 
25 bushels grown, have not been met, 
giving rise to the recent corn freeze or- 
der. Corn is used in drugs, alcohol, ex- 
plosives, in foundries, in production of 
aluminum, paper, textiles, rayons and held in Chicago on May 25 to consider 
adhesives. . . . Shipments of soybean oil this question. 

meal, regulated last January to prevent * * x 

accumulation of oil seed stocks resulting Freight Rates: The railroads of the 
from shipment of soybeans to southern country have decided not to contest an- 
mills, are again left free to move to Ar- other six-month suspension to Jan. 1, 
kansas, Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, 4945, of the 1942 freight rate increases. 
Arizona, Nevada, California, Oklahoma Spokesmen for the carriers added, how- 
and Tennessee. ever, that constantly increasing operat- 
ing expenses and declining net income 
might make it necessary for them to ask 
for a general rate increase prior to that 
time. 


to develop a program to correct price 
and supply troubles in the beef situation. 
A proposal to adjust the relationship be- 
tween beef product selling prices and 
the maximum-so-called-minimum cat- 
tle prices is being considered. A meeting 
of the Joint Livestock Committee was 


* * x 


Conference with OPA: Officials of 
OPA and representatives of cattle pro- 
ducers and feeders and others are trying 
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| Eliminate the work and mess 
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Enables stock to treat themselves, 
any and every hour of the day. 
Easy to install. Inexpensive. All 
steel construction. Built to last a 
lifetime. Adjustable to fit CATTLE, 
HOGS, HORSES. Write for com- 
plete information. 


Here is the proved, most effec- 
tive, labor-saving way to rid 
: livestock of GRUBS, WOLVES 
or WARBLES, LICE, FLIES, 
SCAB, SKIN DISEASES, etc. 
Makes cattle gain faster. Saves 
hides: Also saves fences, feed 
bunks and buildings from de- 
structive rubbing. 
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Missouri Basin Developments: A bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of post-war develop- 
ments in the Missouri River Basin are 
proposed in a report of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. Fully developed, the plan 
would provide for irrigating 4,760,400 
additional acres of land in seven states, 
provide additional water for 500,000 
acres in five states and yield for sale 
annually from 17 water power plants 
nearly four billion kilowatt hours of 
electrical energy. The seven states that 
would benefit are Montana, Wyoming, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Colorado. 


DENVER PLANS 1945 SHOW 

NNOUNCED DATES OF NEXT 

year’s National Western Stock Show 
at Denver call for a full nine-day run, 
from Saturday, Jan. 13 through Sunday, 
Jan. 21. Addition of the extra day to 
the schedule of events will allow time 
for two added rodeo and horse show 
performances. Hereford classes will re- 
main about the same as last year, but 
breeders have indicated their preference 
for limiting the sale to a one-day event. 
In view of this it is thought probable 
the entries will be less numerous but of 
higher average quality. General Manager 
John T. Caine III has also suggested 
judging junior show fat steers on the 
opening day instead of on Monday when 
the arena is crowded with open class 
cattle being judged. 

The 1945 show will see a change in 
the selling of Aberdeen-Angus cattle; 
the suggestion is for individuals to sell 
Wednesday morning in the show ground 
sales pavilion while the five-bull lots 
would sell in the afternoon in the 
stockyards. A Shorthorn sale and exhi- 
bition is programmed. 


The 


Secretary Reports 
By F.E.M—— 


Washington’s newest twins are meat 
rationing confusion and Selective Service 
confusion. oe 

Late rains in California will permit 
more orderly marketing of cattle in 


drought areas of the state. 
* * * 








Heavier cattle marketing seems certain 
this year. All reports show plans in the 
making to that end. 

* * * 

A rush is on to buy unrationed meats. 
Butchers are unable to fill orders in 
some lines. OPA probably will have to 
abandon the effort to ration beefsteaks 
and roast beef. It is unfair to handle it 
this way. Meats are interchangeable. 
Ration them all if there is need; free 
them all if not. . «x » 


Dairymen get feed subsidies not on 
basis of feed bought but of number of 
cows owned. Green grass is abundant 
but still the subsidies pour out. How 
long, Oh Lord, how long! The answer: 
It’s six months to election day. 
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MARKETS 


Story of the Markets 


By H. W. FRENCH 


ATTLE TRADE WAS VERY IR- 

regular all month. Changes were 
most pronounced on the lower and inter- 
mediate grades of grain-feds. Shipping 
demand proved broad, and many of the 
eastern buyers 
were taking cattle 
of lower grade 
than a month or 
two ago, indicat- 
ing a scarcity of 
toppy kinds. Short- 
er receipts are just 
ahead, as many 
feedlot operators 
have been bring: § 
ing in their final 
shipments while 
others are market- 
ing one to two 
months ahead of 
their normal time. 


Reports from western feeding areas 
are about the same as those from the 
Corn Belt. Only a few hundred 
loads of fed steers are back in 
Colorado, and after the turn into June 
buyers may be up against it for cattle, 
especially if the West Coast demand 
holds up, and at present it shows no 
signs of: slackening. California markets 
have been short of good and choice 
steers, and have been drawing to a great 
extent from foreign areas. 


While there has been much concern 
about the prospective shortage almost 
immediately, the trade already is con- 
cerned about the current scarcity of 
cows around the market circuit. It is 
rather natural for Chicago to be short 
of cows at this season of the year, but 
some of the other markets which normal- 
ly receive plenty of cow stuff are com- 
plaining about the situation. 

Lifting of points on meat, and par- 
ticularly on beef except roasts and 
steaks, has helped the trade consider- 
ably, although perhaps it has slackened 
the demand for dressed poultry. There 
was some confusion on points at whole- 
sale for bulls which must be collected by 
the packers, whereas retail butchers 
could not collect points on bull meat. 
This condition had considerable influence 
on the live bull market, and especially 
was it true on the common and medium 
grades. 

Control prices for live and dressed 
cattle have not changed, but the gen- 
eral price structure for cattle on the 
hoof is gradually strengthening, and in 
the near future new high marks may be 
registered, although under protest. 
Chicago has not been able to boost top 
steers above $17, a price which has held 
for months, but many other markets 
have been gradually pushing up the tops, 
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so that in a general way the Current 
market is at the year’s high point, 

Heavy rains and muddy roads at times 
were responsible for curtailed receipts 
but by mid-May conditions were more 
settled. Farm work is backward, an 
there is much corn yet to be planted, an 
in the West not all the sugar beets ay 
in the ground. Progress with oats an 
wheat is somewhat encouraging, and the 
outlook more promising than for othe; 
crops. 

Production of cottonseed cake anj 
meal since last Aug. 1 and up to Apr, 
this year totaled 1,625,283 tons againg 
1,763,723 tons for the corresponding 
period a year ago. Shipments for th 
period were 1,579,995 and 1,914,291 tons 
respectively. Feedstuffs production jy 
February was nearly 10 per cent larger 
than a year earlier, with the largest 
gains in soybeans, and linseed cake and 
meal. Production since last Oct. 1 was 
8 per cent above a year ago. had to s 

A swing through Wyoming covering} tp on \ 
about 1,500 miles by a prominent live. An 
stock dealer recently brought out the {the mar 
fact that cattlemen in that state are infiain. & 
fine shape financially, and their stock §tle into 
wintered well. They intend to help inf disposit: 
the program to market cattle earlier this § usually 
fall, but shipping will not be done un-j hesitant 
til the cattle show reasonable gain in 
weight. Throughout the West the prob- 
lem of marketing the range cattle is a 
big one in the face of the large nun- 
bers known to be on the ranges, and it 
will be necessary to spread the supply 
over a longer period, if market gluts 
and price breaks are to be avoided. 

Choice and prime steers the first 
week of May at Chicago made up 9.9 per 
cent of the steers sold out of first hands 
as compared with 17.9 per cent a yeat 
earlier. For the month of April choice 
and prime made up 10.3 per cent against 
15.7 a year ago, good 62.1 and 50.7 re 
spectively, and medium 24.5 and 31.5, re 
spectively. Average price for April o 
all grades at $15.04 compared with 
$15.12 a month earlier and $15.71 a yea 
ago. Common and medium grades shov- 
ed much more loss from a year ago tha 
the higher grades. 

Mid-May prices at Chicago for mos 
beef steers and heifers were mostly 
strong to 25 cents higher than a month 
earlier, while many of the medium t 
good kinds were up 50 to 75 cents, ani 
common showed even more upturn. Cov 
were largely steady to 25 cents up, some 
of the lower grades, including canner 
and cutters, advancing fully 50 cents 
Bulls showed plenty of fluctuation bi 
finished mainly steady to 25 ceml 
higher, the heavyweight good grades a 
ways finding a broad outlet as contrast 
ed with an indifferent call for comma 
and medium grade light sausage ani 
Vealers held comparatively strong. __ 

Steers were still bringing up to $1 
late in April, although after the turn 
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« May little passed $16.90, but the 
wade continues to value highly finished 
gnimals as high as ever, with 1,338- 
ound Iowa steers late at $17.05. Some 
if the steers at $16.50 averaged 2,030 
pounds. For the month the bulk of the 
crop cleared at $13.50 to $16.25. Kinds 
‘om $14 down were dragged early with 
many lots selling at $11.75 to $13.25, 
wt toward the close these common and 
nedium offerings were active and badly 
ganted. Some common Mexicans sold one 
week at $11.50 and the following week 
st $12. Medium to good short-feds ob- 
tained at $14 were sold with less effort a 
yeek later at $14.60. 

Many common to good heifers sold at 
41.50 to $14.50, and good to choice 
generally at $15 to $16, but choice to 
prime 1,025 to 1,065-pound Iowa fed 
offerings made $16.65 against $16.60 the 
previous month. Most of the beef cows 
ld at $9.50 to $12, although strictly 
good lots were taken at $13 to $14. Best 
heavy sausage bulls were taken at 
$11.75 to $12, and big weight fat beef 
pulls occasionally scored $13.50 to $14. 
Any number of light and medium bulls 
had to sell at $9 to $11.25. The practical 
top on vealers held at $16. 

An unimproved feed situation made 
the market for replacement cattle uncer- 
tain, Many men usually putting cat- 
tle into feedlots at this time show no 
disposition to enter the market. Others 
usually buying cattle to go on grass are 
hesitant because of the slow growth of 
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the grass in many sections, due to too 
much moisture and lack of seasonable 
temperatures. Many big strings of cattle, 
mostly short yearlings and light weights, 
have been moving out of Texas, Arizona 
and New Mexico to go on grass. Some 
of these were purchased by dealers, and 
others were moved by original owners 
who were unable to find buyers at home. 

Stocker and feeder cattle were mostly 
steady after considerable fluctuation, but 
some of those below choice and in thin 
flesh looked a little higher than a month 
earlier and sharply lower than a year 
ago. 

Some feeders are still making good 
profits despite all the talk of high-cost- 
ing replacement stock. Cases of $14 to 
$20 per head profits have been admitted 
but these were made on medium 
and low-costing steers. Many experienced 
feeders who have been handling steers 
selling as fat at $15.50 to $16.50 are not 
faring so well, and actual instances of 
losses have been reported. 

Some fleshy steers have been selling 
to country buyers at $13.75 to $14.15, 
but with common to average good beef 
steers advancing 50 cents to $1 within a 
two week’s period feeding buyers natur- 
ally became cautious and made little at- 
tempt to follow the market at that time. 
Most of the thin stock steers landed at 
$11.50 to $13.25, while a few sold as high 
as $14. 

Price tendency was strong on slaugh- 
ter classes on the West Coast. Los Ange- 


les reported some choice steers around 
980 to 1,170 pounds at $17 to $17.25; 
some of these were from Idaho and 
Utah. Medium to good bulked at $14.50 
to $16, while grassers made $14 to 
$15.35, and some off of pasture reached 
$15.50. Fed heifers did not pass $15, but 
grassers reached $14.10. Common and 
medium cows scored $10 to $12, and 
strictly good kinds made $13 to $13.50. 
No fed steers went above $16 at San 
Francisco where choice were absent. 
Several sales of grass-fat steers were re- 
ported at $12.50 to $15, and some heifers 
at $11.50 to $12.50. Well wintered cows 
reached $12, and common rangers scored 
$10. 


Heavy Hog Runs 


Hogs were so numerous at the various: 
markets in every section of the country 
that slaughterers were up against it as 
well as the selling agencies. Some pack- 
ers kept their killing gangs in opera- 
tion on Sunday to relieve the situation. 
Storage facilities were overtaxed. Con- 
gestion prevailed at practically all cen- 
ters, resulting in permit systems, em- 
bargoes and other methods of control in 
an effort to stem the supply so that the 
interest of the hog shippers would not 
be jeopardized. Some markets were faced 
with a feed shortage. Shipping losses 
were above normal. In most instances 
sellers attempted to dispose of holdover 
hogs ahead of fresh arrivals. 

Effective May 15, the ceiling price om 


GLOBE DIP 


Ask for GLOBE DIP, and get 
the standardized coal tar disin- 
fectant that’s five times 
stronger than carbolic acid! One 
part dip added to 100 parts of 
water makes a solution of proper 
strength for disinfecting build- 
ings, houses and barns. This 
same solution is recommended 
for Dogs (fleas and lice). 
Stronger solutions are recom- 
mended for Cattle and Horses 
(lice, psoroptic and chorioptic 
mange, cuts and wounds), Poul- 
try premises (fleas and red 
mites), Sheep and Goats (lice, 
psoroptic and chorioptic mange, 
and ticks), Swine lice and sar- 
coptic mange, and for disinfect- 
ing instruments. 


GLOBE LABORATORIES 
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e It’s just a bent and twisted piece of metal 
lying in the mud of Italy—that identification 
tag you see above. 

It’s also a young life snuffed out like a 
candle in the wind, a mother’s heart near to 
breaking. 

Yes, it’s all these things. But it is also a 
fighting American who stopped a bullet 
aimed at the heart of America! 

If you think you can’t afford to buy more 
Bonds, just consider that that boy in Italy 
couldn’t afford to give his life, either. And 
his mother couldn’t afford it... or his father 
or his sweetheart. FIND A WAY! BUY 


MORE THAN BEFORE! The Government 
needs the money urgently—Now/ 

When a Victory Volunteer comes to your 
door during the 5th War Loan, asking you to 
increase your Bond purchases, don’t put him 


off. Don’t make him come back. Be ready! 
BUY MORE THAN BEFORE! 














5 Reasons for Increasing 


Your War Bond Purchases 


1. The tempo of ‘this war is hitting its 
highest point. Government expenditures 
for war are at the peak. MORE MONEY 
IS NEEDED... Ww! 

2. In proportion to WHO HAS THE 
MOST MONEY, individuals are not buy- 
ing their share of War Bonds. America 
must correct this situation. 

3. War Bonds provide the farmer and 
rancher with the financial reserve he must 
have to survive the ordinary ups and 
downs of farming as a business. 

4. Money will be needed urgently at a 
future date to replace and repair farm 
equipment, machinery, and _ buildings. 


War Bonds will provide it. 
‘ 
7 


5. War Bonds are the 
5” WAR LOAN 


safest investment in the 


world, return a good 

rate of interest, are easy 

and convenient to buy 

; . from bank, post 

office, rural mail carrier 

or Production Credit 

BUY MORE THAN BEFORE! 
American Cattle Producer 


Association. 





This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement— 
prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and 
War Advertising Council 
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good to choice hogs from 240 to 270 
pounds, formerly $14.75 at Chicago, was 
reduced to $14. On the same date 180 
to 200-pound good and choice hogs were 
included in the support program at a 
floor price of $13.75. These changes na- 
turally made considerable difference to 
the farmers. 

Receipts of hogs at 12 markets for 
January through April totaled about 
10,000,000 against 5,610,000 a year ago. 
The April movement to these markets 
amounted to 2,000,000 head, up 50 per 
cent from a year ago. In the interior 
area of Minnesota and Iowa an all-time 
record supply of 1,082,500 hogs was re- 
ported, or 38 per cent larger than last 
April. 

Cold storage holdings of pork on May 
1 totaled 781,392,000 pounds as compared 
with 524,049,000 pounds a year earlier. 
Lard holdings on May 1 of 466,270,- 
000 pounds was a new record and com- 
pared with 141,579,000 pounds a year 
ago. Much has been done to move lard 
into commercial channels, and some of 
the soap manufacturers are now buying. 

Hog prices at Chicago at mid-May 
were very uneven. The general market 
was steady to 15 cents lower on hogs 
from 200 to 270 pounds but those below 
200 pounds showed 50 to 75 cents’ ad- 
vance. On the other hand, offerings from 
300 pounds up were mostly around $1.50 
lower, and sows averaged $2 lower. Top 
continued at $13.75 since the opening in 
May and this price at the close was ob- 
tainable for anything good and choice 
when weighing 180 to 270 pounds. At the 
same time it was largely an $11.50 to 
$12 market for hogs upward from 300 
pounds, most of the 140- to 160-pound 
hogs selling at nearly the same figures, 
although a few passed $12.50. Most of 
the sows sold around $11. 


Early Lambs Do Well 


The early lamb crop made fairly good 
development during April despite the 
generally cool weather and the delayed 
growth of pastures and ranges in some 
states, according to a report by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, but because of 
the continued poor condition of the early 
California lambs, the over-all condition 
of the early lamb crop on May 1 was 
below last year and below average. 

Marketings of the new-crop lambs 
from California attained considerable 
volume. Heavy slaughter was reported 
in California, and a liberal movement of 
fats and feeders to the Midwest was 
indicated. Up to May 13, about 115,000 
moved through the intermountain gate- 
ways against 83,790 for the same period 
last year. The big end of the Arizonas 
were sent to southern California, al- 
though many late shipments went to 
markets from Denver east. 


Movement of early spring lambs and 
shorn old-crop lambs and yearlings from 
Texas has been liberal and should con- 
tinue liberal through June. Record re- 
ceipts were reported at Fort Worth, runs 
above 30,000 a day having been frequent 
for a new record. 

Early lambs made good growth in the 


southeastern states, and the number of 
lambs saved per ewe was above average 
The market movement is backward ang 
the crop smaller but the quality is com- 
paratively high. Fairly general raing jp 
the northwestern states during the latter 
half of April broke the developing 
drought. Range conditions were much 
better than a year ago. 

On top of a 31 per cent decrease jn 
the number of cattle purchased from 
January through April in the eight 
Corn Belt states for feeder purposes 
there was a 64 per cent decrease in the 
number of lambs placed in the feedlots, 
Ohio showed an increase in cattle, but 
all others displayed considerable de- 
crease, while in the case of sheep and 
lambs there was a decrease for every 
state, with the greatest loss in Nebraska, 

Toward the end of the old-crop fed- 
lamb season quality fell off sharply, 
tending toward a very irregular mar- 
ket. Spring lambs from California and 
Arizona were on the increase and some 
of the native states marketed new lambs, 
Many of the old-crop lambs in late 
weeks were shorn and these averaged 
better in quality than those in fleece, 
Mid-May prices for wooled lambs at 
Chicago were 75 cents or more lower 
than a month ago, clippers showing 
less loss. Ewes have been in slightly 
increased supply and declined mainly 50 
cents. 

Early in the period fed western lambs 
topped at $17.10, highest since 1929, 
and at that time natives reached $17. 
In late weeks sales were most numerous 
at $15.75 to $16.25, but at the close best 
scored $15.50. Some shorn lambs went 
at $14.50 to $14.85, but late sales were 
largely below $14.25. Wooled ewes 
worth $9.25 early were quoted around 
$8.50 late. Shorn ewes sold up to $8, 
and late deals were usually from $7.50 
down, culls selling below $4. 


WOOL AND HIDE TRADE 
By H. W. F. 


LOTH PRODUCTION IS NOW 

about 26 per cent for government 
orders, 39 per cent for civilian men’s 
wear, and 35 per cent for women’s wear, 
as compared with 62 per cent for gov- 
ernment, 20 per cent for civilian men’s 
wear, and 18 per cent women’s wear 4 
year ago. Civilian goods are being made 
of practically all foreign wools, and this 
accounts for the sharp increase in the 
current use of foreign wool. 

The quartermaster corps has reported 
that demands for cloth for the army in 
1944 would equal purchases in 1943, and 
there will be a minimum of 30,000,000 
yards ordered in the fall. Deliveries of 
blankets during the first half of 1944 
will approximate 3,000,000 against 8,200, 
000 in the first half of 1943. This de- 
crease was a result of replacement of 
blankets by sleeping bags, and the cloth 
for these is equal to 3,700,000 blankets. 

Commodity Credit Corporation reports 
purchases of domestic wools as of April 
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1 as 263,535,070 pounds, with 
amounting to 33 per cent, or nearly 87,- 
500,000 pounds. Sales of grease wool 
were placed at 32.5 per cent, and sales 
of scoured wool, 39 per cent. 

The sixth auction of stockpile wool 
was held in Boston May 4. Australian 
offerings totaled 12,172,158 pounds, and 
Montevideo 1,027,855 pounds, or a grand 
total of 13,210,013 pounds. The seventh 
sale was scheduled for May 18, and 
13,411,315 pounds of Australian wool will 
be offered, including 12,533,765 pounds 
of grease wool. 


Early shorn wools in Missouri were 
somewhat shorted in staple and a little 
lighter than 1948. Wools shorn in Michi- 
gan, lowa and Ohio are of lighter shrink- 
age, with staple about the same. Prices 
to growers for good medium fleece wools 
in northern Missouri were 43 to 47 cents, 
lowa 43 cents, Michigan 45 to 48 cents, 
and Ohio 47 to 48 cents. 


Sales of large lots of territory good 
staple fine wools were reported at ap- 
praised prices, with a larger percentage 
of original bag lots included. Some of 
the recently consigned wools were taken 
on option, pending grading and apprais- 
ing. Wyoming graded staple wools were 
appraised in Boston at following grease 
prices: fine 42.84 cents, fine and fine 
medium 47.60 cents, three-eighths 48.15, 
quarter blood 98.02 and low quarter at 
48.36 cents. Few sales of Texas wools 
were reported. Early reports indicate an 
above-average clip, both in staple and 
amount of defect. 

Sales of domestic sorted mohair made 
to mills are well ahead of deliveries. 
Progress in arriving at prices on the 
recently imported 7,000,000 pounds of 
Turkish mohair, and grades contained 
therein, was reported but definite infor- 
mation will not be available until sort- 
ing tests are completed. 


Hides 


Permits were released May 1 for the 
April production of hides and big pack- 
ers cleared the bulk immediately, al- 
though some of the bull hides did not 
move until a little later. Little was held 
for future trading. There was some re- 
duction in permits where buyers had 
taken on some South American hides re- 
cently. Small packer offerings moved 
more readily. Many of the hides have 
been of heavy averages, but upper 
leather tanners favored the lighter aver- 
ages. The new schedule may be released 
before June 1. 

Country hides moved in fair volume, 
with light averages most active. Tan- 
ners preferred these to heavy small 
packer hides. There were some hides 55 
pounds and heavier still available. These 
may be in better demand later with a 
Seasonal let-up in country production. 
_Kipskins and calfskins were more ac- 
tive, and very little was carried over. 
Production of shearlings was below nor- 
mal, and producers kept well sold up 
because of the surplus of government- 
owned shearlings and tanned stock. Bad 
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sales weather hampered production, but some 


increase may be expected later. 

Ceiling prices, Chicago basis, were as 
follows: light and heavy native steer 
and cow hides 1512 cents, branded hides 
14144 cents, native bull 12 cents, all-coun- 
try hides without brands 15 cents and 
branded hides 14 cents. Packer calf- 
skins were quoted at 27 cents and packer 
kipskins at 20 cents. 


Beef Cattle Glimpses 
in Michigan 
By DAVID I. DAY 


OM TOLEDO, OHIO, TO ANN 

Arbor, Mich., was not an uninterest- 
ting drive in spite of bad weather. I 
found the great university city sur- 
rounded by fine farms and quite a nice 
sprinkling of com- 
mercial beef cattle 
are on these 
farms. Perhaps 
the herd of L. W. 
Watkins is the 
best known there. 
Drove westward 
on U.. Si 32 “te 
Kalamazoo, lively 
factory city with 
several larger 
beef herds in the 
vicinity, including 
James. Blake’s. 
Stopped en route 
at three farms all feeding out calves, 
one with Nebraska Herefords obtained 
in Chicago, one with locally produced 
Shorthorn calves, polled and horns, and 
one with feeder whitefaces from the 
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country to the north, around Saginaw 
Bay. 


To Grand Rapids for the night and 
eastward the following morning to 
Ionia. Quite a bit of beef interest in 
those counties. The big Hall Orchards, 
at Belding near Ionia are well known in 
the fruit world. The owners have a nice 
beef herd for direct revenue and to pro- 
duce manure for orchard fertilization. 
Folks all along the drive were watching 
the market carefully and sending in 
cattle as they became ready. Some feel 
that prices will strengthen a little in 
early May due to the rather broad de- 
mand. 


Cattle feeders in most cases are also 
extensive hog feeders too, and greater 
concern was felt about the porkers, 
most of the farmers being inclined to 
get rid of the larger animals. Barring 
government announcements that might 
break the price, the prospects in this 
direction look good to most Michigand- 
ers. I noticed a stronger interest than 
a year or so ago in this territory as 
regards better quality commercial herds 
—the kind calculated to raise winning 
calves for the 4-H work. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the country be- 
tween Ann Arbor and Kalamazoo in the 
southern part of the state. Quite a few 
winning calves of the 1943 shows came 
from commercial herds in that part of 
the state. 


From the beef standpoint, the most 
interesting development in this state of 
late years is the organized interest 
being maintained in the northeastern 
part of the lower peninsula, the old 
timber country adjacent to and above 
Sag:naw Bay. In counties like Iosco 
and Ogemaw are found the real leader- 
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16 HEAD OF 1943 BULL CALVES 


Mischief Stanway and Spartan Breeding 
WELL DEVELOPED . . . IN EXCELLENT CONDITION 


In the recent Crawford Hereford Breeders’ Show and Sale, out of 4 head that 
we bred, showed and sold, we had 2 first places, 2 second places, and reserve 
champion—also top selling bull in the sale. 

These calves are the same breeding and we feel we have a right to be proud 


THE SWINBANK HEREFORDS 
Crawford, Nebraska 
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Mi (-ee tei e) @nmeCemmm elite tet b eas 
is in the eatin’ (when you 
can get it)— 
a WHR steer GRAND CHAMPION 
at Ogden, and more times higher up 


at Chicago than any other Hereford 
breeder. 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 
Cheyenne 
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ship of the Northeastern Hereford Caif 
Association. The cattlemen are using 
excellent bulls and producing fine 
quality feeder calves for the southern 
Michigan, the Indiana and Ohio grain 
farms. Indications are now that this 
movement will increase in momentum 
the next few years and raise many 
more calves. It’s a natural clover coun- 
try and a variety of wild grasses grow, 
much of the land being limestone soil. 
An adaptation of the western ranch 
idea is in the making that will bear very 
close watching in the future, the men 
behind this having the necessary capital 
and good business ability. 

One of the indications of greater beef 
interest is the number of purebred 
registered herds of all the beef breeds 
and several exceedingly fine herds of 
dual-purpose animals. Probably no state 
in the union has better milking Short- 
horn herds or a more pronounced inter- 
est in these cattle. There is a good 
deal of going back and forth over the 
line to Canada and the old English 
cattle via Canada have put a lot of 
good blood in these dual-purpose herds. 
As a rule they do not seem as beefy as 
cattle of the same breed in Indiana, 
Illinois and Iowa but there are many 
high milk-and-fat records to their credit 
in all parts of Michigan. 

I noted in several communities the 
use of beef bulls on herds of Holstein 
cows and these crossbreds are good beef 
animals with plenty of size. The dairy 
interests are striving to discourage this 
practice but the labor situation and 
other considerations favor it. There- 
fore many herds of dairy cows are, in 
effect, producing beef calves. What the 
owners will do for replacement heifers 
in the herds after the labor situation 
improves is another question. I think 
some of the men will gradually work 
themselves into the beef business, 
gradually breeding the dairy inheritance 
out of their herds. 

Eight or nine prominent spring sales 


of all the beef and dual-purpose breeds, 
individual sales and association sales, 
are attracting much interest in all parts 
of Michigan, with more Hereford sales 
than any other. In fact, in various 
states of the Corn Belt proper, there 
have been more county and district beef 
cattle associations formed the past year 
than for a long time and 1944 will 
witness a great many first auction sales 
of these organizations. The April sale 
of the Southwestern Aberdeen-Angus 
Association near Princeton, Ind., is an 
illustration of what is going on, and 
will result in better cattle over the 
country. 

In driving over so much of Michigan 
in early April the lake country, barely 
free from the ice season and dotted 
with a wide variety of state parks, is 
surely a lovely country. lt is no wonder 
this region is so famed in normal times 
as a place to go for summer vacations 
and for the sport of fishing. Just west 
of the Hereford calf producing locality 
about Saginaw Bay is Houghton Lake, 
the largest in Michigan and one of the 
loveliest. From the shores of this lake 
we drove on U. S. 27, a delightful road, 
southward all the way into Lansing, 
capital of the state. 

The most interesting stop was at a 
farm owned by J. H. Gilbert and 
operated by Charles Uzell, a tenant there 
for the past 15 years. They are feed- 
ing out in partnership some 70 calves, 
all but 20 being whitefaces, the others 
reds, whites and roans of real quality. 
They got them last fall as 400-pound 
calves and have wintered them on wild 
grass and clover hays, with a small feed 
daily of oats and barley. They are on 
early pasture now and will continue on 
good grazing until July, when a small 
daily feed of barley will be given. By 
the first of August they will be in a 
feedlot and crowded with small grain, 
linseed meal and mixed hay. Mr. Uzell 
said they had fed out one and two 
bunches a year since 1937 and had made 





On the way to the scales from pasture on Upjohn Farms, Richland, Mich. 





money each year. These cattle winty 
in a tight barn, getting out on nicer 
days for the sunshine. The climate js , 
little severe, the owners thought, for 
shed wintering. 

On the same highway we found the 
farm of O. B. Shearer with a pig 
bunch of grade Shorthorn cows, som 
30-odd. He said he started with a bung, 
of nondescript cows of Shorthorn @. 
traction some years ago and by constant 
use of good registered bulls he hg; 
managed to build up vastly in average 
quality. He feeds small grain, com 
silage, clover and alfalfa hay in Winter, 
pasture of various kinds in summer wit) 
some green corn feeding late in th 
summer season. As is the case of y 
many farmers in Michigan he has yp 
watering problems, the animals finding 
good water in a running stream. Thes 
streams and lakes with clear, cold wate 
all the summer months are a great boon 
to the livestock men. The trouble starts 
in winter when everything is frozen, 

Mr. and Mrs. Shearer have three 
sons, all farmers and good livestock 
men, like the father, raising beef cattle 
sheep and hogs. The parents said that 
many boys had gone to the city because 
there was but little inducement other. 
wise. The man who wants his boy to 
like farming and rural life had better 
start giving the lad some responsibility, 
some voice in the management, some 
share in the profits early. When the 
Shearer boys married and left hom 
they had livestock of their own ani 
some $2,000 each to get going on their 
own land. 













































































































LAMB CASE DISMISSED 


U. S. District Judge J. Foster Syme 
dismissed government charges against 
a group including meat packing com: 
panies, commission firms, order buyers, 
and the Denver Union Stock Yard Con- 
pany, alleging conspiracy to violate the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act in the market: 
ing of fat lambs in the Denver area. 
The case grew out of an investigation 
made early in 1942 of trading activities 
from 1935 to the spring of 1942. 

The motion for dismissal was made 
by George B. Haddock, special assistant 
to the attorney general, in charge 0 
the anti-trust division in Denver. M: 
Haddock stated that as a result of 3 
recent investigation by his office he hai 
concluded that there is no unreasonable 
restraint of trade and the case shoull 
be dismissed. 


FEWER CATTLE ON FEED 


Yakima Valley, Wash., cattlemen indi: 
cate that the marketing of grass cattle 
will partially offset the decline at pres 
ent in the marketing of fed cattle. The 
decline is due to the fact that the m@ 
jority of feeders have sold the cattle 
from their feed yards and mighty fe¥ 
head are now going into the yards. Tht 
number of grass cattle, however, wil 
not be large until after July 15.—Gi 
BONS CLARK. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCE 
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Neckyoke Jones Sez: 


The news 


shore does mill around 


these days, keepin’ a feller as riled up 
as brockle-face dogie with the heel 
flies—jest when he ort to be able to 


set on 


hillside an’ 


git the frost 


thawed outen his bones. With the grass 
greenin’ an’ birds singin’, it’s a nice 
time fer settin’—but they is no rest fer 
the weary ner peace fer them as has 


bugs! 


Chesty Bowells, this here OPA feller, 
helpin’ the cowman by liftin’ the rashun 
pints on beef, has fixed it so the city 
feller kin go down an’ buy, without no 
pints, the hocks, brisket, rump an’ cuts 
from up next the ears—which might be 
tryin’ to make both ends meat, as the 


feller sez. 


Iffen a customer goes in to 


a butcher shoppey an’ points at a piece 
of loin an’ winks at the butcher an’ sez 
“Gimme that piece of bilin’ meat you 


” 


got there, 
say “Nope! 


—the butcher is a-goin’ to 
OPA won’t let me—you 


gotta take flank!” An’ that is the sec- 
ond best joke of the seasin. 

Elmer Davie of the OWI thinks it’s 
bad medicine to lift the meat rashunin’ 





LIVESTOCK AT STOCKYARDS 


(In thousands) 


April 4-Month Total 
RECEIPTS— 1944 1943 1944 1943 
____RARRSERERS Tee 1,299,161 1,293,630 5,547,551 5,127,874 
EE: 434,828 369,982 1,663,571 1,511,673 
BN pispconcnctaat 3,931,548 2,854,328 18,742,980 12,150,952 
Sheep and 
Lambs .....-1,465,394 1,608,240 6,632,811 6,974,208 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 
ESS. 220,522 340,705 785,669 1,097,663 
BRINE © sssacsccosesecce 29,885 52,894 125,780 180,789 
BI sacccieeiekien 71,229 67,439 289,551 267,147 
Sheep and 
Lambs ........... 151,213 228,331 600,405 917,974 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 
MUI scxeciersensbedies 39, 796,000 4,180,000 3,501,000 
Calves ... 555,000 365,000 2,029,000 1,446,000 
Hogs . ....-.6,290,000 4,463,000 28,674,000 18,890,000 
Sheep and 
Lambs. ............1,378,000 1,458,000 6,350,000 6,176,000 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


May 15, 1944 


Steers—Choice............ 
Steers—Good.............- 
Steers—Medium.......... 
Heifers—Good-Choice 
Cows—Good................ 
Vealers—Good-Choice 
Calves—Good-Choice.. 
F. & S. Strs.—Gd.-Ch. 
F. & S. Strs.—C.-Md. 
Hogs— (200-240 Ibs.) 
Lambs—Good-Choice.. 
Ewes—Good-Choice.... 


$16.00-17.00 


14.75-16.50 
13.00-15.50 
11.75-16.25 
12.50-14.00 
14.00-16.00 
11.50-14.00 
12.50-14.50 
9.50-12.50 
13.75 only 
12.75-14.25 
6.75- 7.50 


PRICES 


May 15, 1943 
$15.00-16.50 
13.00-15.00 
11.25-13.00 
12.75-14.75 
10.50-11.25 
14.50-15.50 
11.50-13.00 
11.75-14.25 
9.50-11.75 
14.05-14.25 
14.00-15.10 
8.00- 8.75 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 


May 1 
May1 Apr.1 May 1 Av. 
1944 1944 1943 1939-43 
Frozen Beef....272,302 283,702 83,065 66,317 
Cured Beef...... 9,989 10,269 9,916 14,546 
Total Pork...... 781,392 791,867 524,049 606,378 
Lamb and 
Mutton ...... 16,671 21,659 11,649 5,802 
Misc. Meats....135,147 143,973 85,933 84,728 


ee feo 466,270 403,151 
Rend. Pork Fat 31,371 29,188 
Total Poultry..129,988 168,478 


141,579 199,742 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 


Steer-Choice 
Steer—Good 


Cow—Commercial .... 


Veal—Choice 
Veal—Good_ ... 
Lamb—Choice 
Lamb—Good 
Ewe—Good 


Pork Loin—8-12 Ibs. 


June, 1944 





New York 
May 15, 1944 
-$21.50-22.25 
. 20.50-21.25 
18.50-19.25 
. 21.50-22.25 
. 20.50-21.25 


_.. 26.00-26.75 
_. 24,50-25.25 
- 13.25-14.00 


Ewe—Commercial .... 


12.00-12.75 
. 25.00-26.00 


New York 
May 15, 1943 
$23.50-23.75 

22.50-22.75 

20.50-20.75 
23.50-23.75 
22.50-22.75 
28.00-28.25 
26.50-26.75 
15.25-15.50 
14.00-14.25 
28.00-28.75 


’eause iffen you don’t make the folks 
eat soybeans an’ rice they’ll think the 
war is over—an’ Genrul Hershey thinks 
they ort to ship all the cattle an’ draft 
all the cow hands they is supposed to 
be ridin’ around the range, playin’ gee- 
tars when they ort to be wearin’ uny- 
forms. An’ so it goes—they all got 
idees an’ they is all diffrunt. It wud- 
dent be good to have any idees in Wash- 
inton, if these idees was like the other 
feller’s. Anythin’ that makes sense an’ 
ain’t complycated don’t show how smart 
a feller is. 


Talkin’ about cattle numbers: Store 
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keepers, when they’re overloaded on 
stuff, don’t start throwin’ her away. 
They do a big job of advertisin’—mebbe 
boost the price a leetle—an’ git folks 
wantin’ there stuff so bad, they sell it 
all—an’ at a profit! The stockmen an’ 
packers, if they are smart, ’ll git busy 
an’ do some high power sellin’. It kin 
be done. The bureycrats keeps sayin’ 
accordin’ to figgers that folks are eatin’ 
more meat than they did before the war. 
They say figgers don’t lie—but you jest 
ask anny fren in the east an’ he’ll tell 
you he’s gittin’ less beef than he ever 
got in his life—an’ hotels an’ resteraws, 











DEMPSTER 


WATER SUPPLY EQUIPMENT 





y NS 
LIVESTOCK FASTER 


Talk to any of the thousands who 
operate Dempster Equipment and 
who are breaking all beef production 
records to meet wartime food needs. 
They'll say that an unfailing supply 
of running water speeds the fattening 
of cattle, saves labor, boosts profits 
on poultry and crops and is a house- 
hold necessity. 


Plan to install Dempster modern, 
dependable water supply equipment 
as soon as present restricted produc- 
tion will permit. Dempster products 
include a COMPLETE LINE of water 
supply equipment—developed by 63 
years of manufacturing experience. 


See Your Dempster Dealer. — Supply Equip. 
ent + Pipe ° Fittings 
DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA cl 
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Windmills . Cylinders 
Pumps + Water Systems 
Centrifugal Pumps 
Steel and Wood Tanks 










AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


160 North LaSalle Street 





To Ranchers and Feeders 


Whether you produce cattle on the range or finished beef in 
the feedlot, your problems are much more complex today. 
Usual market trends are affected by price ceilings. What to 
feed includes questions of what feed you can get at proper 
cost ratios to slaughter prices. And understanding of future 
trends protects informed producers against costly losses. 
To all who want complete, unbiased facts— 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKET SERVICE 
announces that it will keep you informed, every 
two weeks, for one year for $5.00—just a little 
more than printing and postage expense. 
service is compiled and published bi-monthly by 


This 


Research Department 


National Live Stock Producers Association 


Chicago, Illinois 












GREATEST 


Horse hook if i‘ 


EVER PUBLISHED (& 


Complete, concise, authentic. Full information 
about all types of horses and mules, and the 
breeds from which they come. 











































































Arab Hackney 
Barb Percheron 
Thoroughbred Belgian 
Quarter Horse Clyde 
Standard Bred Shire 
Cleveland Bay Suffolk 
American Saddle Horse Palomino 
Walking Horse Welsh Pony 
Morgan Shetland Jackass 











Excellent illustrations of typical animals. A 
book you and your children will value above 
all others. Only 25 cents a copy. 


Send for this book—No. 277— today! 
Horse & Mule Assoc. of America, Inc. 


WAYNE DINSMORE, SECRETARY 
407 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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Are You Keeping Up . with the latest de- 


velopments in your field? Here’s a group of 
magazines that Specialize in a particular sub- 
ject! You’ll be interested in at least one of these 
magazines .. . and you have the assurance that 
the articles are written by people who know 
Send in your subscriptions today! 
Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $1; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1.50; Southeastern Cattleman, $1; 
NRA Roundup (rodeos), 50c; The Sheepman, 
$1; Plantation Stockman, $2; Pacific Stock- 








































































































man, $1. 
Horses 
National (saddle) Horseman, $5; Chronicle 
(weekly, breeding, fox hunting, racing, 
shows), $5; Horse (breeding, schooling, train- 
ing, sports), $5; Thoroughbred (horse) 








Record, weekly, $4; Rider & Driver, (horses, 
sport, pleasure), $3.50; Midwestern Horse- 
man, $2.50; Spokesman and Harness World, 
(3 yrs., $2), $1. 

Dairying 
Dairyland News, s. m., 50c; Dairyman’s Jour 
nal, 35c; Dairy Farmer’s Digest, $1; Dairy 
Goat Journal, $1. 

Bees 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1; 


Item, $1; American Bee Journal, $1. 
Farming 
















































































50c; Co-operative (farmers’) Digest, $2. 
Pigeons 

American Pigeon Journal (squab 

$1.50; Pigeon News (fancy only), $1.50. 
Poultry 























& Crow, $1; Pacific Poultryman, 50c; 
Rabbits 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1; 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; Am. Sm. Stock 
Farmer (rabbits only), 50c. 
Fruit 
Better Fruit, $1; Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 
Other Specialties 
The Soybean Digest, $1.50; New Agriculture 
(sugar beets only), $2; Small Commercial Ani- 
mals and Fowis, 50c; Southern Sportsman, q., 
(12 issues), $1.50; Mountain Music (fox, coon- 
hounds), $1.50; Modern Game Breeding (pheas- 
ants), $3; Judge, $1.50; Home Worker, b.m., 
$1; Black Fox (fox, mink), $2; Snap Shots 
(photographers), $1; Writers’ Markets and 









































Stamp Review 


(2 yrs.) $1; Ozark Guide, 
b. m. 


(Rayburn’s) $1; Canary Journal, $2. 
All magazines are monthlies except where other- 
wise noted. Prices are for one full year. Satis- 
faction is guaranteed. All orders are handled 
promptly and acknowledged. Rush your sub 
scriptions today. Remit in any way convenien' 
to you. Send for catalog—hundreds more! 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. | 
Sample copies at single copy prices. 
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Northeastern Poultryman (2 yrs.), $1; Cackle | 


Methods, $2; Frontiers (natural history), 5 | 
iss., $1; Southern Literary Messenger, b.m., $1; | 


Beekeeper’s | 


The Country Book, $1; Fletcher’s Farming, | 


fancy), | 


if they got anny beef, must be hidin’ it. 
This surplus beef kin be sold. It may 
take a little ejicashun to git folks to 
eatin’ grass fed stuff, cause they think 
it is tougher’n whang leather an’ got no 
taste—but beef is beef, even if it takes 
a bit more chewin’—which ain’t allus 
the case, as most cowmen knows grass 
fed beef kin be mighty good. 

The war ort to soon be over ’cause 
Harry Hopkins is back in Washinton, 
an’ is goin’ over to England—which ort 
to be a great help to Isenhower; Hen- 
nery Wallace has packed up his chop- 
sticks an’ is goin’ to Chiney; an’ F.D.R. 
has gone outen the mail order bizness. 
The Noo Deal tried every other kinda 
thing but they got bogged down in this 
here mail order bizness an’ throwed in 
there hand when it come to readin’ or- 
ders comin’ from some sheep-herder er 
cowpoke wantin’ 3 pr. sox, a undershirt 
an’ a pair of galluses. Just think how 
ol’ Harol Ikkes would paw the air, iffen 
he had to OK a order fer a pair wim- 
min’s corsets, some garden seeds an’ a 
gallon of red barn paint! By ginger, 
iffen this here hull bizness wasn’t so 
dog goned serious like, it’d shore be 
funny!—F. H.S. 





TRAVELING SLAUGHTERHOUSE 


Says a recent issue of the National 
Provisioner: A home-made traveling 
slaughterhouse devised by Wilfred Sa- 
vole of Springfield, Mass., has proved 
helpful to New England farmers. Ar- 















ranged for the purpose of slaughterin 
hogs as fast as possible, the trailer has 
a slaughtering block, a block and tackle 
to support the carcass until dressed and 
a wood-burning heater that is lighted 
before the trip so boiling water wij] be 
available for scalding purposes. It takes 
about 20 minutes to slaughter and dress 
a hog with Savole’s “mobile abattoir.” 


RANGE CATTLE HISTORY 


A $64,500 grant from the Rockefelle; 
Foundation is to be expended by the 
Colorado State Historical Society at 
Denver in gathering historical data per. 
taining to the founding and develop. 
ment of the range cattle industry jp 
the Rocky Mountain region. Herbert 0, 
Brayer, state archivist for Colorado and 
economic historian for this region, wil] 
direct the work, which will cover Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Wyoming and Mon. 
tana. 


BOXCAR RUSTLER 


Something new in meat pilferage is 
reported by National Provisioner. It 
took place at Rotterdam, N. Y., when a 
railroad engineer brought his train to 
a stop after seeing a caution light ona 
signal tower. When it was found that 


nothing was wrong, travel was resumed; 
but later it was discovered that someone 
had gained access to a refrigerator car, 
stealing a number of carcasses and 
boxes of meat. 


Wes 


You might consider New York City the very end of the world as far as 
livestock is concerned, but right now cows and chickens and sheep, and even 
donkeys, are veritably stopping traffic in Macy’s department store, of. all 
improbable places. The barnyard venture started a year ago with an initial 
set-up of baby chicks; this attracted attention and purchasers so successfully 
that in April Macy’s fifth floor became an air-conditioned, glass-front, 70- 
foot barn housing cattle, pigs, goats and, in addition, milk cans, separators, 
dehorners, churns, stalls, stanchions, bottle washers, bull rings, and milking 
stools. Yes, the livestock is for sale, even a whole herd of cattle. 
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ROUND THE RANGE 





Western Livestock 
And Range Report 


On May 10 the western livestock of- 
fice of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reported new feed on western 
ranges slow—retarded by cool, wet 
weather over much of central and south- 
ern Great Plains and lack of moisture in 
the Southwest, California and the North- 
west. Hay and feed were depleted from 
late feeding. Stock was in good condition 
but showed shrink. Spring storms caused 
some local losses. State conditions are 
summarized as follows: 


Arizona. Cool weather and _ winds 
checked growth and matured. desert 
feeds; late feeds and ample moisture on 
higher and northern ranges; stock held 
up well. 

California. Further sharp losses in 
pasture and range feed but light rain 
helped in some areas; stock condition fell 
only one point, however; old feed short; 
movement to later ranges early; grass 
cattle movement volume moderate; me- 
dium grades predominate. 


Colorado. Feed development three 
weeks late; prospects for later grazing 
excellent; hay and other feed stocks re- 
duced; stock shrank heavily in April 
storms; loss over average. 


Idaho. Range late; summer feed pros- 
pects improved; feeding later than usual; 
cattle good; loss light; fair to good calf 
crop; sheep and lambs good but under 
average. 

Western Kansas. Plentiful topsoil and 
increased subsoil moisture; new feed 
late; heavy feeding and sharp cattle 
shrink in April. 

Montana. Dryness retarded grass; 
stock good; loss light; stock crops good; 
considerable hay carryover. 

Western Nebraska. Grass two weeks 
late; moisture excellent and hay and pas- 
ture outlook favorable; hay almost de- 
pleted; cattle good; some shrink in 
storms; calf loss above average in cold 
and wet. 

Nevada. New range feed delayed; fa- 
vorable prospects; stock good but some 
shrink; loss little above average; some 
lamb loss. 

New Mexico. Range feed late; ample 
moisture in north; dry in south; old 
range feed short; stock good; calf crop 
fair to good, some loss; smaller lamb 
crop expected. 

North Dakota. April generally favor- 
able; only light shrink and loss; new 
feed late; moisture fair to good; stock 
good. 

Oklahoma. Old range and pasture feed 
very short; new forage late; moisture 
ample for new feed; cattle thin; calf 
crop fair. 

Oregon. Rain improved range; range 
and pasture feed good in west and north- 
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east but fair in north-central and south- 
east; new feed late; stock good but un- 
der average. 

Western South Dakota. New feed late; 
hay and feeds fed close; moisture good; 
cattle fair to good; some shrink, some 
loss; sheep fair, loss above average, 
lamb crop light. 

Texas. Range feed declined in April; 
late April, early May storms improved 
feed in north, east-central, east and 
and southeast; feed supply good and im- 
proving except in dry areas; loss light; 
fairly good calf crop; demand limited; 
sheep and lamb crop good; ewes and 
lambs have done well; yearlings not up 
to expectation. 

Utah. Range feed slow; moisture am- 
ple; feeding late, supplies limited; cat- 
tle fair to good; calf crop fairly good; 
weather unfavorable for sheep; sheep 
and lamb losses above average; ewes fair 
to good. 

Washington. Spring feed growth 
slowed; late April rains started grass 
well; feeding late; hay carryover above 
last year; stock good. 

Wyoming. April storms hard on stock; 
new feed delayed; stock showed consider- 
able shrink; losses above average; some 
calf and lamb losses. 

Condition of cattle and ranges as of 
May 1, with comparisons, follows: 














RANGES CATTLE 
| | | | | 
> > 
< < 
STATE or U6] 
o:] | oO! 
pS | eS po lF S| as| us| 29/7e 
oS Sait SS | | 
$9123 (53 (8S lsSleSleaigs 
Wee) ERS deacancast 80 77 81 75| 82 84 84 81 
Ss. D. (w) 78 70 83 80! 79 77 84 84 
a 82 82 88 87| 88 89 88 90 
Wee cee 76 77 88 84 82 82 88 88 
Neb. (w).... 81 83 87 85} 83 85 89 87 
Kan: (w)....73 82 $6 76) 74 T9 31 S86 
COM. s.cissc3 76 81 89 84 2 83 Si S87 
Cee sas 79 76 83 80) 78 76 82 80 
SR a icvesnGous 78 86 81 83} 80 81 84 84 
Pe. ie sxiiioens 78 80 78 82} 78 79 82 83 
WINE cphasiacbois ss 80 75 86 86 85 87 86 90 
Wash 84 76 83 86 85 83 TT 87 
UNO Eecsiigeeecs 79 72 83 87) 83 83 82 89 
We cache. 77 78 85 84| 82 80 86 88 
I ote a 84 86 92 87) 89 88 92 90 
Ari: ..... 80 80 71 83) 82 80 77 84 
CORR, «serene 61 67 92 83) 76 77 90 89 
Av. Western 
Range 
States «......... 77 80 84 83] 80 81 85 86 





Equivalent of reported conditions: 49 or be- 
low is very bad; 50-59, bad; 60-69, poor; 70-79, 
fair; 80-89, good; 90-99, very good; 100 and 
over is excellent, unusual. 


PROPER STOCKING 
INCREASES PROFITS 


ROPER STOCKING OF RANGE 

land pays in increased net profit as well 
as in improved range condition, a com- 
parison of rates of stocking with selling 
weights of calves in the Canadian River 
soil conservation district in Quay County, 
N. M., shows, according to Tom Horton, 
Tucumeari rancher. 
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CATTLEMEN’S 
BOOKKEEPING BOOK 


Prepared especially for cattlemen 


Meets need of ranches 
of 100 to 1,000 head 


Simple . . . can be posted by anyone... 
easy to handle . - Measures 12x19 
inches, weighs 114 pounds, contains 27 
sheets between tough red pressboard 
covers. 


Records provided for in 


the book are: 

1. An inventory of equipment, estab- 
lishing a value and a plan for account- 
ing for depreciation. 

2. An inventory record of livestock 
and feeds. 

3. A journal of cash reeeipts and 
expenses, with special columns for en- 
tering the different kinds of expense 
and income items. 

4. A pay-roll record. 

5. A cash budget estimate, by months, 
for the coming year. 

6. A record of items receivable and 
payable. 

7. Financial summaries at the end of 
the year. 

The following types of records of the 
year’s operations are also provided for: 

1. A record of the livestock counts, 
the sales, purchases, weights, etc. 

2. A record of the amounts and dates 
of the use of feeds for the different 
classes of stock. 

A record of land leases. 

4. A record of the use of range. 

5. The use of hired labor for differ- 
ent kinds of work. 

6. A memorandum of weather con- 
ditions, the dates of the more import- 
ant farm and ranch operations, etc. 


\@ Order from American National Live 
Stock Association, 515 Cooper Bldg., 
Denver, Colorado . .. Price $2.50 


“BUY BONDS’’ 
























































































Some ranchers have doubted that con- 
servative stocking paid. In 1943, rainfall 
was only about one-half of normal. This 
drought condition, coupled with a short- 
age of cake and severe winter weather, 
really paid off for those who had built 
up a reserve forage supply, Mr. Horton 
pointed out. The premium on flesh in 
the slow market of last fall also made 
conservative stocking stand out. 

Data on rates of stocking and selling 
weights of calves were collected for 16 
ranches totaling 190,000 acres in the 
Montoya, Tucumcari, Quay, Norton, San 
Jon, and Endee communities. 

Variation in the number of old fields, 
grass types, types of soil and past use 
give some ranches a higher carrying ca- 
pacity than others. These variations are 
taken into account by range surveyors 
in arriving at a range carrying capacity 
estimate. Range carrying capacities vary 
from 15 to 25 head per section as de- 
termined by SCS. 

Rates of stocking varied from 14 head 
per section to 25 head per section, and 
calves averaged about eight months old. 
Selling weights were closely related to 
rates of stocking as shown by the fol- 
lowing table: 


Av. Rate Av. Wt. 


No. Stocking Steer Calves 
Ranches Head Per Sec. 1943 
Understocked _ .......... 4 14.5 511 
Properly stocked........ 9 18.8 457 
Overstocked .............. 3 20.7 402 


Ranches were classed as understocked, 
properly stocked, or overstocked by com- 
paring the actual rate of stocking with 
range survey estimate of carrying ca- 
pacity. 

Proper stocking leaves a carryover of 
grass on the ground. This carryover pro- 
tects the soil against baking and binds it 
in place to prevent erosion. In addition, 
this grass cover holds rain where it falls 
and permits it to penetrate into the soil, 
thus decreasing run-off and increasing 
the moisture available for plant growth. 

Leaving a carryover of old top growth 
also improves the vigor and density of 
the more palatable grasses at the ex- 


pense of less palatable grasses and 
weeds. These palatable grasses are 
usually better soil binders than the 


weeds and weedy grasses. 

According to Mr. Horton, years like 
1934 and 1943 have convinced him more 
than ever that some reserve forage is es- 
*sential. Many ranchers in the district 
who went through the drought in 1934 
have been holding their livestock num- 
bers down as a result of lessons learned 
then. The drought in 1943 is showing the 
wisdom of their action with increased 
calf weights, reduced feed costs and im- 
proved range conditions as dividends. 


SUPERMARKETS 


Supermarkets in the post-war period 
“will be 9 per cent self-service, with the 
remaining 10 per cent required for sales 
of meats, fruits and vegetables,” accord- 
ing to William H. Albers, president of 
Albers Super Markets, Cincinnati. Most 
consumers, he said, prefer waiting on 
themselves. 
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R. R. G. JOHNSON of Oregon State 

College has returned from a year 
spent in China studying livestock possi- 
bilities, with word that America may 
regard that country as a potential fu- 
ture market for livestock in return for 
the soybean which has proved so help- 
ful here during the war. China has 
cattle which are of little value either 
for milk or for meat, and inferior hogs 
and poultry. The Chinese have, how- 
ever, manifested their eagerness to de- 
velop many phases of agriculture after 
the war and have already sent to the 
United States members of the newly 
formed department of agriculture for 
purposes of studying our methods, with 
the intention of making practical pur- 
chases of best suitable breeds for es- 
tablishment in China in the post-war 
period. The PRODUCER expects to pub- 
lish some contributions from Mr. John- 
son in future editions. 


Cutter Laboratories at Berkeley, Cal., 
have received the Army-Navy “E” em- 
blem, awarded recently in token of the 
production record established by the 
organization in wartime, and topping 
47 years of service in the advancement 
of medicine with the current production 
of blood plasma, vaccines and penicillin. 
Approximately 2,500 persons attended 
the ceremonies. 


The Ken-Caryl, old and noted ranch 
located near Littleton, Colo., a few miles 
south of Denver, was transferred re- 
cently to Joseph N. Minissale, a mer- 
chant of Philadelphia. The purchase 
was made from W. L. Allen of New 
York City. Purchase price was reported 
to be $250,000 dollars. 


In the Gila wilderness in southwestern 
New Mexico a marker is to be erected to 
the memory of the late Ben V. Lilly, bear 
and lion hunter, who cared only for 
the world out-of-doors. He is credited 
with having bagged 600 to 1,000 moun- 
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Rouge, La., ranchman, and J. Stokley [j. roundup.’ 
gon, Carlsbad, N. M., former Fish and 
Wild Life Service agent, and others are’ Now i 
sponsoring the marker. cow,” lat 
aera of Joe I 
Fred Smyth’s ranch in Diamond Val. {sion man 
ley, Ore., established in 1878 by G, 4 [the eng 
and Presley Smyth, was recently pur. tion tha’ 
chased by Henry and Charles Otley, ., Ffrom a « 
By the terms of a ranch deal involving | in both 
the well-known singer-actor, Bing Cros. | what th 
by, Edward J. Flynn of New York, for. ¥eow. A’ 
mer chairman of the Democratic No. |ihe Nev 
tional Committee, and Howard Doyle ¥ ciation, 
of Reno, Nev., Mr. Crosby has traded spond t 
a 3,600-acre ranch which he has been brought 
operating for a 10,000-acre ranch near copies ¢ 
Tuscarora, Nev., owned by Mr. Flynn out too’ 
and Mr. Doyle. . . . Allan Hoover, son 
of former President Herbert Hoover, re- 
cently disposed of two ranches which Well 
he owned in California—one, a 2,309. | storne 
acre ranch near Bakersfield, for $452, 4 th fe 
000; the other, the old Minturn ranch owned 
near Madera, for $25,000. Ringli 
eludes 
ranch 
Word has been received by R. E£. 
Perkins, Prescott, Ariz., member of the 
American National, that his son, Cap- Thr 
tain R. E. Perkins, Jr., was killed on § Tecent 
the Admiralty Islands of the South Pa- } Assoc 
cific in March. ways 
Sia. troug! 
‘ salt 1 
Charles J. Belden, contributor of many tat 
PRODUCER cover pictures, writes from St. Yo 
Petersburg, Fla., after reading our wild 
horse article last month: “My copy of 
your May issue arrived today and I was } 
very much interested in the story by | Wl 


John K. Standish on rounding up wild 
horses in Buffalo Basin near Meeteetse, 
Wyo. Would you be good enough to send 









Wild horse roundup by airplane. 
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ne another copy of this, as I would like 
send it to the pilot on our horse 
roundup. Some years ago when most 
of this land was brought under the 
Taylor grazing set-up, it was decreed 
that all stray horses should be taken 
wt of this area and consequently a 
group of us went to work with two air- 
planes and rounded up the horses in 
the identical area that Mr. Standish 
describes. I enclose herewith two small 
prints of incidents in the course of this 
roundup.” 


Now in its second printing is “The 
Cow,” latest book to come from the pen 
of Joe M. Evans, rancher and commis- 
sion man of El Paso, Tex. Opening with 
the engaging admission in the introduc- 
tion that “About all I know, I learned 
from a cow,” the book goes on to detail 
in both humorous and serious vein just 
what the writer has learned from the 
cow. At the recent annual meeting of 
the New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, where Mr. Evans came to re- 
spond to the address of welcome and 
brought along an automobile load of 
copies of the new book, a complete sell- 
out took place on the opening day. 


Wellington D. Rankin, Helena, Mont., 
attorney, was the purchaser recently of 
the famous 66,000-acre ranch once 
owned by the late John Ringling of 
Ringling Bros. Circus. The property in- 
cludes the Birch Creek ranch, the Catlin 
ranch and the Moss Agate ranch. 


Three Arizona stockmen quoted in a 
recent issue of Arizona Cattle Growers’ 
Association “News Letter” gave three 
ways to stop leaks in cement watering 
troughs: (1) To warm water add loose 
salt until the brine will float an Irish 
potato. Thicken with cement to consist- 


ency of paint. Apply with brush.—Char- 
ley Rak. (2) Add sugar to buttermilk 
and thicken with cement.—Jack Hunt. 
(3) For small hairline cracks, take wood 
ashes and sprinkle around the cracks, re- 
peating for two or three days.—Bob 
Locke, Tucson. 


_The Nuckolls Packing Company which 
closed its business in May, 1942, has 
started up again under the management 
of the Lincoln Packing Company of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. Five hundred to 1,000 
cattle will be slaughtered each month. 


Mrs. John Arnold, age 67, of Birney, 
Mont., passed away on May 19. Mrs. Ar- 
nold, wife of a vice-president of the 
American National association, had 
been a resident of Montana since 1896. 
She helped establish the Quarter Circle 
U ranch. She is survived by her husband 
and three sons, Lyman and Warren 
Brewster of Birney, Mont., and Burton 
Brewster of Bozeman, Mont. The Brew- 
ster-Arnold Ranch Company has been a 
member of the American National for 
many years. 


Ellis Mercer, co-chairman of _ the 
American National Junior Committee 
and president of the Arizona Junior 
Cattle Growers’ Association, says, in a 
note to the editor, “Your articles in the 
PropucerR have added interest to the 
established junior groups and are help- 
ing us to arouse enthusiasm among the 
unorganized states.” 


Marrion and Wilkins, commission firm 
at Denver, was dissolved recently after 
19 years of partnership. Henceforth J. 
Lee Marrion will handle the firm’s busi- 
ness which operates out of Chicago, 
while Russell Wilkins will manage the 
business handled through Denver, Ogden, 
Utah, and Billings, Mont. 





Marketing in England 


When Aled P. Davies, of the American 
Meat Institute, was in the Propucer of- 
fice recently we asked about his trip to 
England where he made an exhaustive 
study of the livestock and meat packing 
situation a short time ago. He told about 


} government controls in the livestock in- 


dustry, how the farmer now is produc- 
ing 50 per cent of England’s meat com- 


= | pared with 40 per cent before the war. 
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He said that English farmers must 
furnish quarterly’ information to the 
government about livestock owned—kind, 
number, sex, etc. They must report ex- 
plicitly on death losses and account for 
the hides. They must register with one 
of 600 markets. Then they become tied 
to that market, as it were. No private 
deals are permitted. When he wants to 
ship, the farmer notifies the government, 
which will, if requested, arrange trans- 
portation. The farmer must then ship at 
the time fixed. If he fails, his cattle are 
put under a standstill order. He must 
explain this failure. 
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Three men grade and buy the livestock 
—one a livestock representative, one a 
packer and one a commission man. 
Prices in England are fixed for a year 
in advance, in such a way perhaps as to 
spread marketing over the year and 
avoid the former tendency of bunched 
shipments during possibly two months 
of the year. 

Here is the way the selling is done: 
The animals are run around a ring, over 
a scale and judged by the three men as 
to grade and yield. Each animal has on 
its rump a number tag. On this are in- 
dicated the grade and yield, minus a flat 
deduction for each animal for fill of 28 
pounds. A man sitting on a high stool 
keeps the tally—grade, weight and price. 
There is no argument unless it might be 
on grade. The farmer may take the ani- 
mal home if he is not satisfied as to 
grading, but he must bring it back. 

Mr. Davies said that before the war 
England had 16,000 slaughterhouses. 
Now they number 582. 





CALENDAR 


JUNE 

5-6—Intermountain Junior Fat Stock 
Show, North Salt Lake, Utah. 

6-8—Wyoming Stock Growers’ Assn. 
convention, Jackson. 

8-10—Nebraska Stock Growers’ Assn. 
convention, Scottsbluff. 

8-10—77th Colorado Stock Growers’ 
Assn. convention, Canon City, 

9-10—North Dakota Stockmen’s Assn. 
convention, Dickinson. 

12-13—South Dakota Stock Growers’ 
Assn. convention, Rapid City. 


BOOTS and SADDLES 


“Everything for Horse and Rider’ 


CHAS. P. SHIPLEY 


SADDLERY & MERC. CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Manufacturer of Saddles, Harness, Boots 
and Leather Specialties 
Established 1885 
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TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies. Write for Catalog. 
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LANT seed of KNOWN qual- 

ity. Highest ratings for purity CATALOG 
and germination in State Labora- Write 
TODAY! 


tory tests. Adapted to Western 
THE WESTERN SEED CO. DENVER, COLO. 


growing requirements. 


HANDY WAY 
TO JOIN 


THE AMERICAN NAT’L 
LIVE STOCK ASS’N 


To American Nat’l Live Stock 
Ass’n, 
515 Cooper Blidg., Denver, Colo. 
I subscribe to the A. N. L. S. A. 
(1 cent a head) 
to cover membership for current 


year, which includes a year’s sub- 
scription to the PRODUCER. 


The Association Represents You 





RANGE MANAGEMENT 


Do you find it difficult to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheepmen 
with more information on range sheep than any 
magazine published. Subscriptions, $1.50. Hotel 
Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 


ANGORA GOATS 
Interested in Angora goats? Read the Sheep 
and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas 
—the only ranch magazine published serving | 
the Angora goat industry. Subscriptions, $1.5 
Sample copy 15 cents. 





FREE! Complete information Bang’s Abortion and 
government licensed vaccine, Strain 19. Kansas 
City Vaccine Company, Dept. 1-A, Kansas 
City 15, Mo. Dr. Oesterhaus. 


“BUY BONDS”’ 
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Range Management 
Highlights 


By David F. Costello, Rocky 
Mountain Forest and Range Ex- 


periment Station, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 


No particular differences in palatabil- 
ity were found in rib roasts from steers 
fed on grass alone, and on grain and 
grass, according to cooperative tests 
made by the West Virginia Agricultural 
Experiment Station and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

* * & 


Crested wheatgrass can be used in the 
control of perennial weeds. A five-year 
study by the University of Saskatchewan 
indicates that crested wheat will smother 
thick stands of sowthistle, toadflax, Can- 
ada thistle, quack grass, leafy spurge, 
poverty weed, field bindweed and hoary 
cress. 

Central Great Plains short-grass 
ranges may be grouped conveniently 
into four condition classes—excellent, 
good, fair and poor. The stocking rates 
for these classes vary according to the 
season but on the average are one to 
three acres per cow month for the ex- 
cellent, three to five acres for the good, 
five to eight acres for the fair, and 
eight to 15 acres for the poor. Methods 
of recognizing range condition classes 
and a discussion of stocking rates are 
contained in U.S.D.A. Farmer’s Bulletin 
No. 1949, recently issued. 


* * * 


Urinary calculi resulting in a stoppage 
of the urinary tract is common in steers 
in several localities. The exact cause 
of urinary calculi is unknown, but, in 
the opinion of members of the Colorado 
State College veterinary department, 
their occurrence is associated with vita- 
min A deficiencies. Plenty of good 
green hay, particularly for calves at 
weaning time, is desirable where urinary 
calculi are troublesome. Other vitamin 
A supplements, such as shark oil, have 
been used in the feedlot as_ control 
measures. 


aK * * 


In the timber growing areas of the 
Southwest browsing the leaders of young 
pine trees can be practically stopped by 
keeping livestock off the range through 
June and early July until the summer 
rains begin. Needle browsing can be 
greatly decreased by removing the stock 
not later than Sept. 30. 


* * 


Cattle grazing on the Central Plains 
Experimental Range near Nunn, Colo., 
on areas consisting of blue grama and 
fourwing saltbush, a shrub with high 
protein content, gained 328 pounds on 
bottomland pastures and 314 pounds on 
upland pastures from May 10 to Nov. 10. 
Cattle on pastures consisting primarily 


of blue grama gained 294 
bottomlands and 287 pounds <¢ 
* * &* 


pounds on 
mn uplands, 


In the year before the war about 
half the women on Nebraska farms did 
outside chores usually done by men and 
boys. A survey by the state experiment 
station indicated that the proportion 
rose to nearly two-thirds in 1942. The 
average number of hours spent doing 
chores also increased 50 per cent, 

* * * 

A study of the yield and quality of 
wild hay meadows near Big Piney, Wyo 
by the Intermountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station, resulted in the con 
clusion that “not only may wild-hay 
meadows be grazed 20 to 35 days longer 
in the spring than is commonly the case, 
but also the hay should be mowed 
as soon as it reaches the blooming 
period.” This practice may also remove 
some of the grazing burden from spring 
ranges. 

* * * 

The majority of mountain parks in the 
timbered zone at high elevations which 
are characterized by grasses are poten- 
tially forest land. Trees are absent be- 
cause of fire, rodents, grazing and other 
disturbances. 

* * ok 

Improvement in management of two 
bands of sheep grazing summer range 
in western Colorado resulted in 10 
pounds additional weight per lamb at 
marketing time, reduced death losses 83 
per cent and increased the annual in- } 
come per ewe nearly $2.50. The re- 
sults of this study are reported in detail 
in U.S.D.A. Circular No. 691. 


* * * 


Russian wild rye has excellent. possi- 
bilities for reseeding purposes in the 
Central Great Plains. Tests being made 
at Cheyenne Wells and: at Fort Collins, 
Colo., by the department of range and 
pasture management of Colorado State 
College indicate that this grass grows 
during a longer period in summer than 
crested wheatgrass and some of the 
native grasses. Its growth begins early 
in the season and quick regrowth is made 
after the plant has been grazed. It 
produces a large amount of basal foliage 
and is very palatable to cattle. 


FARM ACCIDENTS 


Loose clothing accounted for one third) 
of all farm accidents in 1943, according] 
to National Safety Council figures. One 
fourth of all farm machinery accidents 
were caused by careless oiling, cleaning 
and adjustment of moving farm machil- 
ery, while another seventh of the farm) 
machinery accidents were the result of 
allowing children to play around moving] 
machines. From Pearl Harbor up tj 
April 15 of this year, 42,081 were killed) 
and 66,121 wounded on the battlefront’ 
around the world, while on the home 
front 220,000 were killed and 22,000,000; 
injured. Even in the home itself, 74,000 
were killed and 11,000,000 injured. 
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